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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


On The March 


NCE AGAIN the K.E.A. marshals its 

forces to wage battle for the chil- 
dren of Kentucky and for the teachers 
of the children. War with its concomitant 
evils has disturbed the tranquil scene of 
the peaceful bluegrass state. The psy- 
chology of war and its vast alarms has 
depleted the ranks of the teachers and 
despoiled the hopes of fathers and 
mothers who wanted their children to 
have a chance to learn. 

Men and women in positions of power 
and organizations in positions of influ- 
ence have thrown their strength into the 
breech and joined with education’s forces 
to save the opportunities for childhood 
by safeguarding the profession of teach- 
ing. 

Candidates for office are pledging 
their support in behalf of the schools 
and the state organization of teachers 
has accepted all the proffered aid to the 
cause of the schools. It now remains 
for all these agencies working together. 
to convince the legislature of what is so 
obvious, namely, that unless they do 
something substantial for education there 
will be a tragedy facing the children of 
this state. | 

We who are teachers will do our part. 
We will not betray our trust nor fall be- 
low the expectations of those who have 
volunteered to help us. We will keep 
our forces united because we know that 
disunity is failure. Every organization 
in the world has its slackers. We believe 
the Associations of teachers have fewer 
of them than any comparable group. 
Our teachers are patriotic and loyal citi- 
zens, and they are faithful and loyal 
members of their profession. 
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It has been necessary for teachers to | 
organize. For so long we were timid | 
souls who suggested little and resented | 
nothing. But we have awakened, or at | 
least most of us have, and we have be- | 
come intelligent enough to know’ the | 
necessity for organized effort. The in- | 
dividual who has not suspected this | 
necessity will soon be learning it. 

To answer all arguments we publish | 
here a few of the outstanding services | 
which the K.E.A. has rendered to its | 
members in the last decade. 

1. K.E.A.sponsored and financed the | 
survey which gave us the School | 
Code. 

. K.E.A. held a good convention each | 
year until the war stopped us. (We | 
didn’t start the war). 

. K.E.A. made free textbooks possible. | 


. K.E.A. helped raise the state’s per § j 


capita fund from $4,989,362.00 in 
1933 to $9,700,000.00 in 1943. 

. K.E.A. promoted the Retirement | 
Law which is now in effect. 

. K.E.A. promoted the Equalization 
Law which has given aid to a fourth 
of the counties. 

. K.E.A. supported the tenure bill 
which gives security to the teacher’s 
position. 

. K.E.A. has made a drive every year 
for salary increases. Salaries have 
been increased in many places. 

9. K.E.A. publishes the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
10. K.E.A. publishes the “News Flash.” 


11. K.E.A. has published twenty-five 
bulletins in ten years. 


12. K.E.A. established a Code of Ethics. 
13. K.E.A. prevented a lot of bad legis- 


lation. 
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14. K.E.A. has be .. instrumental in get- 
ting the recent appropriation of 
$685,000.00 and in getting commit- 
ments of candidates for increased 
school support. 

. Last year 112 of the counties had 
100% membership. 

. Last year every city in the state, ex- 
cept Louisville, and two very small 
towns had 100% membership. Louis- 
ville has 57 schools and 56 of them 
were 100%. 

At the next session of the legislature 

) the K.E.A. will ask that at least $13,- 

000,000 be appropriated annually for 

} the public schools; that the maximum 

} permitted under the constitution be used 

9 for equalizing school incomes; that a 

J deficiency fund, retroactive to July 1, 

7 1943 be appropriated for the purpose of 

H raising the salaries of the teachers 

sufficiently to meet the vastly increased 

§ cost of living. There are several other 

items which will be included and ap- 

propriately publicized at the proper 
time, but these are the major objectives. 





Let The Public Know 


Ov OF THE most significant activities 
in behalf of education in Kentucky 
was inaugurated in Louisville in July, 
when representatives of nearly every im- 
portant organization in the state came to- 
gether to discuss the problems of public 
education and to determine upon ways 
and means by which the crisis in schools 
could be made known to the public. 

It was the. consensus of opinion of the 
lay representatives who were present that 
the leadership for publicity for any edu- 
cational program is necessarily local and 
that in the very nature of things the local 
superintendent of schools is expected to 
ake the lead in education matters. The 
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people look to him, or her, for guidance 
and for information in this field. It was, 
therefore, logical that the superintend- 
ents would be requested to take the lead 
in their respective districts in giving to 
the public all available information on 
the needs of the schools. 

Participating in this cooperative effort 
are the following organizations: 

Altrusa Club 

American Association of University 
Women 

American Legion 

Department of Superintendents 

Farm Bureau 

Independent League of Women Voters 

Kentucky Education Association 

K.E.A. Planning Board 

Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 

Kentucky Negro Organizations 

Kentucky School Board Members As- 
sociation 

Kentucky State Federation of Labor 

Kiwanis Clubs 

Lions Clubs 

Parent Teachers Association 

Rotary Clubs 

Sportsmens Clubs 

State Department of Education 

State Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 

A dozen different bulletins have been 
prepared and will be distributed to and 
through these numerous agencies 
throughout the next four months. While 
the superintendents will constitute the 
leadership in this movement, it does not 
follow that the task is theirs alone. 
Every teacher has the responsibility of 
cooperating with these friendly organiza- 
tions in their efforts to help the schools. 
In fact, the public expects that much of 
us, and they have a right to do so. 

After all there are at stake the welfare 
of Kentucky’s children and $13,000,000 
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for Kentucky’s schools, and a possible 
fund of two or three million more dollars 
for the current school year. If teachers 
and superintendents are not ready and 
willing to work for these things whom 
can we expect to do it? The public is 
aroused and they are going to see where 
the difficulties are and then remove them. 
They are expecting a militant and united 
profession to attend to its business and 
they are not going to be too tolerant with 
those of us who fail to do our part. 


Speaking Contest 
$200 In Prizes 


As one device for bringing the in- 
formation to the homes of every child in 
the state, speaking contests will be held. 

First, there will be a contest in each 
school. The local district will be asked 
to provide prizes for the winners in the 
local school contest. 

Second, winners in the local schools 
will compete for county championships. 
County school officials are requested to 
make some provision for prizes of the 
winners in the county-wide contest. 


Third, winners in the county contests: 


will compete in a regional contest with 
the winners of the other counties in that 
K.E.A. regional district. The Board of 
Directors of the regional districts are re- 
quested to devise some plan to ‘provide 
prizes for the winners in the regional 
area. 

Fourth, the eleven winners in the 
regional areas will compete in the finals 
for the state championship. The K.E.A. 
will provide prizes for these state cham- 
pionships in the total amount of $200.00. 

The contest will be limited to two 
groups of pupils, the first group con- 
sisting of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades, 
and the second group consisting of the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
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IF and AND 


If you would make 
Your work to count 
For things worthwhile, 
You first must have 
A purpose clear. 

And if you plan 

To reach a goal 

And train your thought 
On that one aim 

And work with will 
In honest ways, 

You will succeed 
Where others fail. 
Life has its charm 

In hope and dreams, 
But hope fades out 
And dreams fail, too, 
When purpose dims 
In life’s clear sky. 
So, fix a star 

In some bright realm 
And keep your life 
Upon its beam, 

And keep your faith 
In that clear course, 
And when the sands 
Of life have run 

The world will find 


Your task well done. 


—W.P.K. 


The contest will be directed under the 
joint auspices of the K.E.A. and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Literature and information will be 
sent out from the office of the K.E.A. 
Details for the arrangement and schedule 
of contest will be sent out by the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Kentucky. 
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Merger of School Districts and 
Consolidation are Key to Carter 
County School Improvement 


uae to 1934 there were nine inde- 
pendent graded school districts in 
Carter County, each operated as a sepa- 
rate unit with its individual budget, sal- 
ary schedule, teacher qualifications, tax 
rate, tax levy, and supervision. At the 
time of the organization of these districts 
they met the demand for extra educa- 
tional advantages for a community that 
was willing to impose a greater tax bur- 
den on itself. The widespread improve- 
ment of roads together with the demand 
for equal educational opportunities for 
all children superannuated these special 
districts. 


The General Assembly of Kentucky, 
having enacted proper laws providing 
for the merger of districts, and making 
possible the economy of administration 
and centralization of authority found by 
progressive States to be essential to edu- 
cational progress, provided the plan 
whereby all of these districts except 
Grayson merged with the Carter County 
School District. Grayson still exists as 
an independent school district. As soon 
as these mergers were affected the vari- 
ous budgets were consolidated with the 
county budget and the taxes levied for 
that year were put on the general tax 
bills. This is conservatively estimated 
to have.resulted in the collection of $7,- 
000.00 more than had been estimated to 
be collected by the districts with their 
independent collectors. The rate for the 
collection under the county set-up was 
1%, whereas under the separate collec- 
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By Heman H. McGuire 


Supt. Carter County Schools, 
Grayson, Ky. 


tors not less than 4% and as much as 
10% had been paid for collecting taxes. 

These districts came in with tax rates 
from $1.25 to $1.85 at Olive Hill. This 
rate was reduced to $.75 under the 
county, with a special voted tax at Olive 
Hill of $.60 per hundred dollars assessed 
property, which was set up to run until 
1959. This special tax has now been 
entirely taken off this district. At the 
time of the merger these districts brought 
in an indebtedness of approximately 
$81,000.00 which has been without the 
collection of additional taxes reduced to 
$19,000.00. 

With the merger of these districts the 
County Board of Education began to 
build modern buildings in these centers 
to accommodate the program of educa- 
tional improvement that had been syste- 
matically and scientifically mapped out 
for the county. 

In 1934-35 the County Board con- 
structed through C. W. A. assistance its 
splendid office building. This office, 
which has been recently renovated, is 
one of the best county superintendent’s 
offices in the State. 

Since the merger modern consolidated 
school buildings have been built at Up- 
per Tygart, Grahn, Hitchins, and Carter. 
A commodious gym has been constructed 
at Carter, and a large gym and audito- 
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rium at Hitchins which is conceded to be 
one of the very best in the State. There 
also have been constructed ten one-room 
school buildings in communities in which 
consolidation is not deemed feasible for 
years. The larger consolidated buildings 
have lights, running water, and modern 
heating systems. A program of sanita- 
tion has been provided for about all of 
the schools in the system. This building 
program cost approximately $300,000.- 
00, of which the County Board paid ap- 
proximately $100,000.00. The Board 
now has a repair crew consisting of men 
who can paint, do carpentry work, and 
plumbing, whose duty it is to keep the 
buildings in number one condition. 

The system of transporting pupils in 
this county was started in an experi- 
mental way by the patrons of the Grahn- 
Pleasant Valley, and Sulphur Springs 
District voting a special $.15 cent tax 
rate in 1935 for the purpose of trans- 
porting their senior high school students 
to Olive Hill. The demand for trans- 
portation had grown so much that by 
1941 the expense of transportation was 
cutting unduly into the general budget, 


whereupon the taxpayers of the entire. 


county school district petitioned the 
County Board of Education to divide the 
county school district into three trans- 
portation districts and submit for a vote 
a $.25 cent levy to be used exclusively 
for local school improvement, including 
transportation. The vote for the tax 
carried by over two to one majority. 
This tax brings in revenue about $21,- 
000.00 annually to be used for transpor- 
tation. This is the first and only county 
to vote a county wide transportation tax. 

Sixty-three students were transported 
in 1935 compared to over 1200 who are 
now daily carried from their homes to 
their schools, thereby making a high 
school education available to 19 times 
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more children in the short period of 
seven years. 

Just recently portable waiting stations | 
have been provided for the convenience 
of children to protect them from rain 
and cold while waiting for their buses. | 

During the last few years subdistrict | 
trustees have been abolished. Twenty | 
one-room schools have been consolidated | 
with the newly constructed consolidated [| 
schools. The bonded indebtedness has | 
been reduced from $87,500.00 to $45,- 
000.00. School teachers and employees | 
and all bills are paid on a regular date | 
each month. School term for rural | 
schools has been increased to eight 
months. 

The physical improvements of recent 
years, and transportation have made fj 
possible an enriched and enlarged cur- | 
ricula with gratifying results reflected in 
general school interest and attendance. 
The board has inaugurated a long range 
program of better attendance. The con- 
trolling policy in this phase of the pro- | 
gram has been to locate causes for non- | 
attendance and seek to remove them 
rather than to prosecute parents. 

Prosecutions have been requested 
only in cases that persisted to recur 
without reasonable excuse. Attendance 
in high schools has increased due to 
transportation, the adding of such 
courses as commerce, trades and indus- 
tries, home economics, and agriculture. 
Cafeterias have been installed in the 
centralized schools with hot lunches, and 
many of the one-room schools are serv- 
ing cold lunches. 

The schools are adjusting themselves 
to meet the demands of the war by add- 
ing aeronautics, the organization of the 
high school victory corps, etc. 

However, the Carter County School 
System will suffer this school year due 
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to the fact that more than half of the 160 
school teachers who ha§e taught in the 
preceding years have gone to defense 
jobs and the army. Our rural schools 
will be the worse to suffer. The board 
is making every effort to meet the situa- 
tion. Teachers were given four dollars 
per month raise last year. This year 
they are to be given ten dollars per 
month raise. Fifteen high school grad- 


uates were sent to college this summer 
to obtain eight quarter hours of work 
which would enable them to accept rural 
school positions. The board is having a 
one week pre-induction conference for 
all rural teachers, and has employed a 
helping teacher this year. Rural school 
positions are to pay three dollars more 
on the month than positions in the con- 
solidated schools. 





How the F.T.A. Works in Our School 


HE HORACE HOLLEY CHAPTER, F.T.A., 

at Ashland Junior College, Ashland, 
Kentucky, was chartered on November 
17, 1939, being the second chapter form- 
ed in Kentucky. During the present 
school year the group has a membership 
of twenty-six. The faculty sponsor finds 
considerable pleasure in working with 
such an active group of students, and 
believes that the Future Teachers pro- 
gram is not only a decided asset to any 
college, but should be encouraged in 
every respect. It is the beginning of a 
professional connection which is most 
necessary in a balanced education pro- 
gram. 

Many of the students entering college 
select teaching as their future profession. 
It may be a wish, quite vague, for some, 
but the majority do have definite and 
worthwhile objectives in mind. The new 
students have no conception or under- 
standing of the many problems arising 
in the teaching profession or the situa- 
tions in which they will be placed as 
teachers. In the course of time the usual 


conventional classroom training provides 
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By Minnie C. WINDER 


Department of Education 
Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


a groundwork for and a teaching knowl- 
edge of the various subjects and mate- 
rials which the student teacher will be ex- 
pected to absorb and pass on to future 
pupils. We as instructors are most care- 
ful of the retention of subject matter, 
the techniques, the procedures and the 
methods of instruction which it is hoped 
will be the sum total of an outstanding 
teacher. But have we failed to produce 
those various desirable habits of char- 
acter training and personality which are 
necessary to the success of the teacher 
and the welfare of the pupils? It is to 
fill this neglected side of the teacher 
training program that the Future Teach- 
ers of America was planned and in- 
tended. 


The local chapter, through its con- 
tacts and activities, enables its members 
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to learn many aspects of the various 
teaching problems which would other- 
wise be missed. By performing allotted 
tasks, filling certain positions, and as- 
suming specific responsibilities, each 
student member learns those lessons and 
develops those characteristics which are 
the fundamental objectives of F. T. A. A 
good teacher is a good citizen, an inspi- 
ration to the pupils, and a valuable asset 
to the profession as well as the commun- 
ity. One of the definite aims of F. T. A. 
is to permit and encourage situations to 
arise wherein members must assume re- 
sponsibility and initiative in carrying out 
group enterprises. For the most part, 
we believe that the F. T. A. program at 
Ashland Junior College has been very 
successful in attaining the objectives set 
forth. 

The Horace Holley Chapter has for 
its main purpose work rather than social 
activity or recreation. This must not be 
construed as meaning that social life is 
not included, for actually such activity 
is encouraged and is a very important 
part of personal development. Many 
get-together meetings, such as dances and 


socials at various seasons of the year in - 


the form of invitational affairs or “back- 
ward dances” have given zest to the life 
of the college program and are a ‘vital 
part of the organization. ~ 

Much attention has been given to the 
selection of officers of our F: T. A. The 
president and vice-president are usually 
sophomores with other offices going to 
freshmen. While carrying out their offi- 
cial duties in the chapter they receive 
valuable training in group leadership 
and learn the meaning of responsibility 
to the group. In other words, its success 
is on their shoulders. Because of their 
positions they serve as examples for the 
other members, both in the manner in 
which they conduct themselves and in 
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the imagination and enthusiasm they dis- 
play in their wogk. These students thus 
gain some understanding of organiza- 
tion and the necessity for it. Those not 
filling offices learn by observing or by 
participating in the many activities, 
thereby growing in such a manner that 
they will be able to fill such a place in 
the future. 


As members they receive and study the 
Journals of N.E.A. and K.E.A. They 
thus maintain a constant contact with 
present day thought and modern trends 
in public education. They are enabled 
to benefit by the ideas and experiences 
of many school workers and to make 
constructive comparison between their 
own school, those of their own state, and 
those of their own nation. In other words, 
the prospective teacher is given the priv- 
ilege of doing purposeful reading and is 
started in the right direction, that is, of 
being a vital part of local, state and na- 
tional associations. 


One of the most important activities 
of the A. J. C. Chapter is the monthly 
group meeting. Here the members hear 
a brief talk by some member of the fac- 
ulty or community. These guests are al- 
ways on invitation of the vice president 
who is chairman of the program commit- 
tee. The talks are usually directly con- 
cerned with either some point of personal 
development, teacher training, or with 
some civic problem of interest and value 
to the teachers. This year our program 
has been built around the theme “We 


Serve by Maintaining and Strengthening f 


the Homefront.” Talks have been given 
relative to the part teachers play in their 
patriotic service of maintaining the home- 
front by staying in the classroom. Such 
subjects dealing with teachers and physi- 
cal fitness, proper nutrition, personality 
and loyalty, and the mint marks of a 
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good teacher have evoked much discus- 
sion among the members. Sometimes 
members of the group will prepare talks. 
At our second meeting of the current 
year Miss Jeanne Dawson and Miss 
Elaine Littlepage gave a most timely and 
interesting discussion on “The Proper 
Clothes for the Teacher.” This was as- 
signed by the faculty sponsor but the 
student members were responsible for 
its preparation and presentation. The 
talks were followed by an informal group 
discussion which provoked individual 
thought and served to draw out and de- 
velop the more backward individuals. 
Then too, articles from N. E. A. and 
K. E. A. Journals are discussed and all 
future activities are planned and duties 
allocated at this time. While these meet- 
ings are the backbone of the Chapter, 
serving to keep alive and to furnish edu- 
cational material to the members, they 
also serve as valuable opportunities for 
developing self-reliance, individual ag- 
gressiveness and interest in group activi- 
ties. 


The Horace Holley Chapter has un- 
dertaken and completed many worth- 
while projects in the college and the com- 
munity. Last year it was honored by be- 
ing made a member of the Victory Honor 
Roll for having doubled its membership. 
Its members are actively associated with 
the War Savings Stamp Campaign in the 
college, and with the silk hose and tin 
can drives. Each year the group has, by 
means of rummage sales, dances, etc., 
obtained sufficient funds to pay its inci- 
dental expenses and one half of the Chap- 
ter’s F. T. A. dues. From a dance spon- 
sored recently funds were raised to pur- 
chase music for the Junior College Wo- 
men’s Chorus. 


The most outstanding contribution 
made by the members this year was the 
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assistance given in the preparation and 
display of the model class room pre- 
sented at the E. K. E. A. meeting at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, in November, 1942 
(Kentucky School Journal, March, 
1943). The F. T. A. members taught 
the music, art, language, poems, and 
story telling in the “window classroom,” 
thereby relieving the teachers of Bayless 
and Means Schools, who presented so 
efficiently present day methods in teach- 
ing the basal subjects. Many favorable 
comments were expressed by the on- 
lookers as to the business-like manner in 
which the prospective teachers worked 
with the children. Those who accepted 
assignments and taught during the day 
were Misses Mary Alene Boggs, Eulavene 
Boyd, Jeanne Dawson, Mable Ann Wil- 
son, Ellen Dean Miller, Dorothy Porter 
and Elaine Littlepage. 


The reader can well imagine the stress 
and importance placed upon attendance 
at the regular meetings. It is here that 
all activities are discussed and planned 
in advance, with specific tasks assigned 
to certain individuals. Responsibility is 
placed and each person learns to be de- 
pended upon for the success of a part 
of each function. Thus the members 
are trained to be self-reliant, coopera- 
tive, work-sharing participants rather 
than passive observers who share only 
in the result. We at Ashland Junior 
College are proud of our F. T. A. which 
is proving of inestimable value in our 
teacher training program. 


Editor's Note: There were 27 members of the 
above F. T. A. in 1941-42. 18 of them taught last year 
having legal provisional elementary certificates. One 
taught on an emergency certificate. In 1942-43 there 
were 30 members. Five of them took out provisional 
elementary certificates and expect to teach this year. 
Two others will continue their work in school. Four 
are teaching on emergency certificates while the re- 
mainder of the group have gone into defense work or 
have moved away to some other community. 
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Geography and How | Teach It 


SupjJecT VastLty ImporTant—A 

knowledge of geography has always 
been of great importance as a means to 
an understanding of world relations. To- 
day, when every inhabited continent on 
the globe is engaged in the most bloody 
conflict that the world’s history has ever 
known, the importance of a knowledge 
of this subject is more pronounced than 
ever before. 

Some day the war will be over, and a 
peace will be made. After the peace, 
great changes in world relationships will 
result from natural causes. There will 
be changes in attitudes formerly held by 
individuals of different countries. The 
isolationist attitude is on its way out. 

At this point I wish to quote from an 
article which recently appeared in Look, 
by Raymond Clapper, the noted Wash- 
ington newspaper columnist and Mutual 
radio analyst, who said in part: “We 
must realize that the world is a small 


room. And we are all locked in it to- | 


gether. There is no escape for any of 
us. We must reconcile ourselves to liv- 
ing in this room with all the other nations 
and the other races.” Mr: Clapper has 
indeed very accurately summed -up the 
situation we are facing. 

In the post-war period, the boys and 
girls of today will, in a large degree, 
play important parts. If they are to be 
expected to play their parts well, they 
must be properly trained. In the train- 
ing program, the value of the study of 
geography must not be overlooked. These 
boys and girls, many of whom will as- 
sume leadership in the future, must be 
taught to understand and appreciate the 
importance of peoples throughout the 
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By GREEN BAILEY 


Winchester, Kentucky 
Elementary Teacher in the Clark County 
System 


world. They must be taught to develop 
a kind of unprejudiced feeling toward 
all mankind. Above all, they must be 
taught to recognize the contributions of 
other peoples to world commerce, for it 
is largely through trade relations that 
one people is important to the social 
well-being of another people. 

A Subject Neglected—In the March 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal, 
Miss Ella Jeffries, of Western State 
Teachers College, in her article, An Ap- § 
peal to Those Who Think—Why Teach 
Geography, Now? said, in quoting from 
an address delivered by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, “‘ ‘Now is the time to begin 
really to teach the American people 
geography. Apart from more backward 
nations, we are more illiterate geograph- 
ically than any civilized nation I know. 
The reason is that we have never really | 
taught geography. There are a few ex- 
ceptions in some places. I mean as a 
nation, we have not taught geography to 
our citizens. Young people have stopped 
studying geography in about the seventh 
or eighth grade of the common school, 
if they got that far. For the most part 
they were taught little geography up to 
that time.’ ” 

I am fully convinced that Miss Jeffries 
and Dr. Studebaker are right. You have 
but to engage the average Mr. Citizen in 
conversation to learn that his knowledge 
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of geographical matters is meager, al- 
though he may show a reasonably good 
understanding of other subjects. 


As I see the situation, there are at 
least three good reasons for this neglect 
of teaching geography. First, teachers 
and pupils have failed to understand 
and appreciate the importance of other 
peoples in their relations to mankind. 
There has been little interest concerning 
peoples and countries other than our own. 
A retention of the isolationist concept! 
Second, geography has not extended far 
enough in our educational program. A 
child gets practically all of his geography 
in grades five, six, and seven. Since 
the subject is an elective in high school, 
and since he has not developed an in- 
terest in it, he rarely ever chooses geog- 
raphy as a secondary subject. Third, 
the methods employed in teaching geog- 
raphy have failed to stimulate and hold 
interest sufficient to inspire the child 
to wish to delve farther into the subject. 


A Method for Teaching Geography— 
- When a carpenter starts to build a house, 
he works according to a plan, which may 
be a blue-print, or just a picture in the 
mind’s eye. From his conception of his 
plan, the carpenter knows just how the 
finished house is going to look, and he 
strives to make that vision possible. The 
same idea applies to the teaching of 
geography. There must be some definite 
plan of attack for putting the task across 
successfully. 


A plan which I have found to be very 
successful in teaching geography is as 
follows: Prepare a carefully worked-out 
list of questions (a syllabus) covering 
the particular phase, section, or country 
to be studied. These questions should 
be largely of the discussion type, neces- 
sitating careful reading. Avoid questions 
that can be answered in one or two words. 
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Copy the syllabus on the blackboard and 
have each pupil copy therefrom. With 
the syllabus in hand, the child has a 
definite plan for attacking the assign- 
ment. Naturally, he will study the as- 
signment in view of answering the ques- 
tions covering it. Have each child under- 
stand that he will be held responsible 
for the answers to the questions. 


Motivation—The first most important 
step toward successful teaching is to 
arouse the child’s interest. A pupil can- 
not be expected to be greatly interested 
in the study of rubber, for example, un- 
less he fully understands the importance 
of this product. If rubber is to be studi- 
ed, with the assistance of the class, pre- 
pare a list of articles made of rubber. 
Briefly discuss a few of the outstanding 
of these articles. A second list may be 
made showing the uses (other than 
articles) to which rubber is put. Having 
aroused interest in rubber, naturally, a 
study of the rubber producing countries 
will follow. 


It should always be made perfectly 
plain to the child that what he is asked 
to do is for his own good, and not merely 
for the purpose of pleasing the teacher. 
A child has a right to know why he is 
asked to perform a certain task, and he 
will respond much more readily, and 
with more enthusiasm, if he is given the 
why. 

Making Assignments—When an as- 
signment is made, there should be a 
preview, calling attention to material 
which will require careful reading in 
order to comprehend the content. In 
other words, give the child a hint as to 
what he is to look out for. The method 
of making an assignment by saying, for 
example, “Begin at so and so, and take 
to so and so,” is a poor method, if it 
can rightly be called a method. 
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Never take it for granted that a child 
knows the meaning of terms used in 
geography. His conception may be 
wholly or partially wrong, as the follow- 
ing examples will illustrate: Recently 
when one of my fifth grade pupils was 
asked, “What is an ocean?” she replied, 
“An ocean is a large body of dry land.” 
Another pupil in defining an isthmus said, 
“An isthmus is a narrow neck of land 
wound around a larger mass.” Still an- 
other pupil said, “Irrigation is the drain- 
ing of the water off the land so that crops 
can be grown.” . 

Teachers should never instruct chil- 
dren with English outside of their vocabu- 
lary. That kind of English is no more 
understandable to them than “Dutch.” 

Tests—On the value of tests there is 
much disagreement. Some teachers say 
that tests do not test. Others take a 
milder view and admit that they have 
some value. As for me, I am pretty 
well sold on the idea of testing—and 
frequently. I find that when tests are 
delayed over long periods, interest lags. 
On the other hand, when a child realizes 
he must face a “show-down” every few 
days, he is more likely to remain on the 
alert. 

Aside from stimulating pupils into 
keeping on guard, an exam shows -fairly 
reliably where re-teaching should be di- 
rected. Lastly, an exam, if properly 
made out, shows reasonably well what 
parts of the material has been assimi- 
lated. 

Most any type of test can be used 
successfully in geography testing. How- 
ever, I prefer the Completion, the 
Multiple-Choice, and the Matching types. 
If the Essay type is used, avoid questions 
which require much discussion. I find 
that grade children cannot, or will not, 
express themselves so that heads or tails 
can be made out. This makes evalua- 
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Sam B. Taylor 
First Vice President of K. E. A. 


Mr. Taylor was educated at Berea College 
and Eastern State Teachers College receiving 
his A.B. degree from the latter institution. He 
was elected for the fourth consecutive term as 
Superintendent of Schools in Lee County, and 
shortly thereafter was appointed Superinten- 
dent of Negro Education in Kentucky. 








tion difficult. The True-False type of 
test may be used once in awhile, although 
I seriously doubt its value far more than 
I doubt the value of any other type. 

I know of no better way to conclude 
this article than quoting the third para- 
graph of the article by Miss Jeffries 
(referred to elsewhere in this article). 
She said, “We must continue to teach 
geography that men of the future may 
understand. The texts now in use con- 
tain the facts we need at this time. Defi- 
nite knowledge of things as they have 
been is absolutely necessary to an under- 
standing of what is now taking place.” 
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Teaching Trade Boys English 
At Lafayette School 


aga trade and technical pu- 
pils do poor work in the academic 
type of English course. This has been 
found to be true at Lafayette School. 
On the basis of statements made by pupils 
and observations made by teachers, it 
seems that the poor showing in English, 
demonstrated by these pupils, may be 
attributed to several factors. Among the 
most important are: First, the selection 
of inappropriate subject matter causes a 
dislike for the course; second, the meth- 
od of presentation generally used in the 
more academic work has little reality 
for the pupil. 

Since 1940 special work in English 
has been offered boys taking courses in 
trades. The chief purpose of the course 
is to present an analysis of English in a 
more practical form than most classes 
in English provide. The aim is to make 
the subject definite and to arouse, through 
practical uses, the interest of pupils in 
such a way that they will desire to im- 
prove themselves. 

With these general aims in mind the 
pupils have been given opportunity to 
list more specific aims which they have 
felt are in accord with their interests 
and needs. Among the specific aims 
which have been listed are: 

. To be able to use English better as a 
“tool” in my occupation. 

. To increase my ability to speak more 
clearly in all my associations with 
people. 

. To enjoy reading more—newspapers 
and magazines as well as books. 
Subject matter is being selected co- 

operatively by pupils, the English teach- 
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By Rusy B. CLoyp 
Lafayette School 
Lexington, Ky. 


er, and the trades teachers on the basis 

of the above aims. 
Among the projects which have been 

worked upon are: 

1. Selecting books and magazines 

2. Keeping a personal file of reading 
done 

3. Collecting and arranging related in- 

formation 

Other activities include: 

. Writing correct sentences 

. Building a paragraph 

. Making an outline 

. Speaking and writing from an out- 
line 

. Studying technical terms relating to 
trades 

. Making oral and written technical 
explanations 

. Giving definite instructions 

. Writing letters 

. Ordering goods by mail 

. Sending telegraphic messages 

. Advertising the small business 

. Solving problems faced in daily ex- 
periences 

. Conducting a meeting (Parliamen- 
tary procedure) 

14, Making inspection reports based up- 

on inspections made of the shops 

As the work in English Related to 

Vocations has progressed, modifications 

have been made. Additional aims have 

been formulated and other activities 

have been included to meet interests and 

needs not recognized at the beginning. 
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The many conflicting reports concern- 
ing the present crisis have led the boys 
to become conscious of the need of know- 
ing how to read more discriminatingly, 
not only articles concerning the war, but 
also those concerning the various phases 
of life which are reported in our papers 
and magazines and other writings. 

Through a study of sixteen magazines 
in the field of aviation the boys were 
given opportunity to practice reading 
critically. An evaluation was made, the 
results of which were studied and re- 
ported later by a specialist in that field. 

Another device used in developing a 
habit of reading critically has been a 
study of advertising. Each pupil select- 
ed several advertisements and criticized 
them in the light of the standards deter- 
mined by the group. Other types of 
newspapers and magazine articles whose 
purpose was apparently to inform rather 
than merely to sell were studied with a 
view of determining their value. 

This study of magazines led to a 
greater recognition of the importance of 
word study on the part of pupils and 
teacher. It was seen that an accurate 
knowledge of the meaning of words had 
a definite place in determining one’s 
ability to evaluate what is heard and 
read. Words are frequently a hindrance 
rather than an aid to understanding. A 
mere knowledge of dictionary meaning 
i. e. to be able to explain words in terms 
of other words, is not adequate. The 
connotation of a word—the meaning 
which results from experience—may 
have far more significance than the 
scientific meaning. 

An effort is being made in English 
Related to Vocations to use the study 
of the dictionary as an initial step and 
then, through the utilization of real ex- 
periences as learning situations, to go 
beyond what is generally done along 
this line. 
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A brief statement of procedure used in 
the method of word study follows: 
1. Classification of words 
2. Study of specific characteristics of 

words 
3. Study of words in their setting 
4. Discussion of words on the basis of 

use in special situations, such as: 

a. Campus 

b. Class 

c. Community 

d. Newspapers 

e. Books 

f. Radios 

Other means are being utilized to lead 
the pupils to become more conscious of 
the grave importance of being prepared 
to face and think through problems, 
particularly in this period of world con- 
flict. Too often pupils accept the de- 


cision of the majority without consider- 
ing important factors involved. In many 
instances standards are unsound. Defi- 
nite experiences in problem solving are 


being afforded these boys. They are 
given opportunity to face problems— 
problems which come within their daily 
activities. 

Among these problems which have 
been selected in the past are: 

1. The problem of the rude pupil. 
2. The problem of skipping school. 
3. The problem of the uncooperative 

pupil. j 
4. The problem of destroying property. 
5. The problem of undesirable language. 

On the basis of interest in such topics, 
groups were formed. Each group was 
given an opportunity to make special 
study of its problems and to present the 
results of its thinking in the form of a 
symposium. 

In the selection of topics for study 
this semester the pupils have given great- 
er recognition to problems with post-war 
implications as seen by these suggested 
at the first meeting of the class. 
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. Need of greater ability to interpret 
the printed page. 

. The power of propaganda. 

. Importance of training in effective 
citizenship. 

. Character, a factor in determining 
world peace. 

. Health and its relation to effective 
living. 

. Race prejudices and the peace con- 
ference. 

Throughout the course, accuracy, 
through drill and repetition, is empha- 
sized. Evaluation of the course is made 
by both pupils and teachers. Records 
of progress are kept and observations 
as to interest and attitude are observed. 

In studying the results it is found that 
progress toward achieving the aims may 
be seen along four major lines: 

. Improvement in attitude toward the 
study of English. 

. Improvement in the skill of writing 
and speaking. 

. Greater awareness of the importance 
of listening and reading discrimi- 
nately. 

. Greater consciousness of the need of 
being able to solve problems—both 
present and future. 

Ninety per cent of the fifty boys taking 
the course one semester stated that they 
had been more interested in their work 
in English than in previous years, and 
that it was more useful to them in other 
classes and outside of school. One boy 
stated that not only had he used the form 
for a business letter which he had learned 
to write in English Related to Vocations, 
but his father also had used it in his 
work, 

A comparison of writing done at the 
beginning of the course with that done 
at the close has shown improvement in 
writing, spelling, sentence structure and 
outlining. One boy who made from 
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twenty to forty errors on one page of 

papers handed in during the beginning 

of one semester made only two errors on 

a paper written at the close of that 

semester. 

Evidence of an awareness of critical 
thinking which the pupils are doing in 
regard to what they hear and read may 
be seen in a few observations which 
have been made: 

One student pointed out the exagger- 
ated value he had observed in reading 
advertisements of certain foods; another 
questioned the fact that a doctor had 
advertised; a third mentioned that he 
had been trying to find an advertisement 
whose purpose was apparently to inform 
rather than merely to sell. 

Ninety per cent of one group of boys 
showed an improvement in grades over 
those made in courses in English in pre- 
vious years. 

The boys themselves in evaluating the 
course have rated the following topics 
as being most helpful: 

1. Outlining 

2. Writing letters 

3. Interviewing 

4. Making reports 
The chief practices used in bringing 

about the above results are: 

1. Permitting the boys to have a part in 
planning the course which has result- 
ed in centering activities around ideas 
that have a meaning for them and 
which they recognize as being useful 
to them. 

. Using drill as a means of improving 
skills in writing and speaking. It is 
required that all activities be repeat- 
ed until concrete evidence of improve- 
ment is seen. Outlines, compositions, 
and various reports are corrected and 
rewritten. Tests are used as teaching 
devices. 
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Is It Fair? 


_ you who have been uncomplaining 
faithful since the erection of the first 
little Red School House, we give ap- 
plause. You have come far; the prog- 
ress has been slow but certain—your 
gain has been as inestimable as the free- 
dom we are privileged to enjoy. What- 
ever may befall our country, we not only 
want to hold our own, but we want to 
continue that progress which you have 
worked hard to accomplish. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the pri- 
mary and elementary teachers are the 
lowest paid group in the state, the stand- 
ards have been raised until the personnel 
is now on a cultural and intellectual 
background that is comparable to that 
of the secondary group. Hitherto, those 
controlling the policies of professional 
organizations have been taken from the 
secondary groups; and only lately have 
the leaders recognized the fact that the 
primary-elementary group is likened to 


the parable of the candle hidden under. 


the bushel. 

There can be no estimate of the influ- 
ence exerted by this group of teachers. 
The child’s first love is his mother; his 
second, his first teacher as she aids the 
mother in leading this adventurer-in-life 
to become a little citizen among his fel- 
low-friends in his first contacts with demo- 
cratic situations. This reason alone de- 
mands that the best teachers be placed 
in the first grades, and this standard 
should be followed throughout the entire 
elementary grades. The reason is simple 
—these teachers must be versatile spe- 
cialists. In order to keep this standard, 
it is necessary that these teachers stay 
organized to shape educational policies, 
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to get what they want, and to be ready 
for Federal Aid. 

When Federal Aid comes, the primary- 
elementary group want an equalization 
of teachers’ salaries according to quali- 
fications regardless of whether a teacher 
prefers primary, elementary, or secon- 
dary specialization. Through unity this 
can be attained. 

Many children continue in school only 
until the law will permit them to quit 
at the age of sixteen. It is the task of 
the teachers in the primary-elementary 
grades to give them as much education 
as possible to meet this new world they 
are to enter. These children never reach 
high school, yet, no truer statement was 
ever made than, “When a child reaches 
high school, he will get along”. Why? 
—Because six or seven years have been 
spent ironing out the difficulties and pre- 
paring him for high school. Not only 
have these teachers given these children 
the three R’s, but they are the ones who 
have come closest in direct contact with 
the home and the child’s individual idio- 
syncracies. The majority of children 
receive their entire training for life from 
primary-elementary teachers. 

All this being true, why is there such 
a wide difference in salaries and in the 
money spent on extra curricular activi- 
ties? That too, is a long story. The 
answer dates back to the time when a 
high school, in order to be accredited, 
must raise its qualifications. That made 
it necessary to employ college graduates. 
To get these A. B. degrees, the schools 
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simply had to pay more. Anyone with 
an eighth grade diploma could “hire- 
out” for grade work. Therefore, all 
called to the service of teaching aspired 
to be high school teachers. The salary 
being the deciding factor. 

An accredited elementary school is 
yet to become a fact, although there are 
now higher certification standards in the 
elementary school. Make the compari- 
son in your own school system. 

Thousands of young educated teachers 
start in grade work and hope to progress 
to better jobs and to better salaries. They 
are fresh, pregnant with ideas, and ready 
to work their hearts out year in and year 
out for a small pittance, because they 
are working with fascinating, intelligent, 
helpless little souls. Always—what will 
help the child? What will help the 
child’s surroundings? How may a child 
be taught to learn so that he will be happy 
in life and able to help his community? 
Never once do they stop to think, what 
will help to make their job easier? The 
lamp must be kept shining and bright. 

Gradually the years roll by; the teach- 
er has been too busy and too occupied 
to think of self and adult interests—her 
diverted interest has been her work. Too 
late comes the realization that her serv- 
ices have been rendered at a “cut-rate” 
price. 

When the end comes, we bury the 
weary bones and trust that He who is 
just, will place the stars in her crown 
where they are so richly deserved. 

Thus a life-time of service is given. 





The United States Secret Service 
Post Office Inspectors and 
Your Police Department Warn 


If you receive United States Govern- 
ment checks, or cash them for others, be- 
ware of thieves and forgers. 
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With millions of Army, Navy and So- 
cial Security checks going into the mails, 
they suggest: 

If you are receiving Government 
checks: 


1. Print your name clearly on your 
mail box, and keep it locked. 

2. Notify your post office promptly if 
you move. 

3. Do not endorse checks until you are 
ready to cash them. 

4. Try to cash your checks in the same 
place each month. 

If you cash checks for others: 

1. Demand positive identification 


when cashing checks for strangers. 
Don’t be fooled by forgers. 


. Before cashing any check ask your- 
self this question: If this check is 
returned, can I locate the forger 
and recover my loss? 


3. Know Your Endorsers. Play safe. 





New Books 


Ginn AND CoMPANY 
You and Your English 
Never Surrender 


Health and Physical Fitness 


LoNGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
Speech in Education 


THE MacmiLian Company 
Literature—A Series of Anthologies— 
Book 1, 2, and 3 
Consumer Training 
Curriculum Principles and Social Trends 


Teaching the Child to Read 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Doing Work 
Republics of the Pampas 
Children of the Sun 
The Fertile Land 


Between Mountain and Sea 
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Relation of Taxation To Industrial 
Development in Kentucky 


By James W. Martin, Director 
Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Kentucky 


Synopsis of the Previous Installment 
The writer analyzes the tax problem in Kentucky under several heads as follows: The 
Tax Load in Kentucky; Total Taxes compared; Tax Trends. 
To determine measurement of tax load, comparison must be made with other states. To 
' make comparisons three tables are used. These show: (1) State and Local Revenue collected 


per capita in 1932 and 1941. 


state and local taxes in the same group of states. 


(2) Percentage of Total Income Payments required to pay 


(3) Comparison of the percentage change 


in Basic State plus Local Fiscal Factors as between 1932 and 1941. ; ' 
Under Tax Subsidies the writer discussed relationship between taxes and industrial loca- 
tion, and the problem of providing services for large new industrial groups. 


Part II. 


Tests of Industrial Location 
Influences 


heer KINDS of investigations throw 
some light on the relationship between 
taxation and manufacturing growth. 
Among them perhaps the following offer 
most suggestions: (a) surveys to ascer- 
tain why industries select the sites they 
do choose: (b) study of tax loads if the 


tax on industrial plants is computed in | 


each of several competitive locations; 
(c) comparisons of taxation and indus- 
trial trends in various states; and- (d) 
study of quantitative relationships be- 
tween taxes and operating expenses. 


Factors in Site Selection 


Numerous studies of the forces under- 
lying industrial site selection are avail- 
able. Some of them are mainly theo- 
retical in emphasis. Others are of the 
survey type. The latter investigations, 
though subject to limitations, are useful 
for present purposes. The most frequent- 
ly cited study of this sort is that for 1926 
and 1927 made by the civic development 
committee of the National Electric Light 


Association and the policyholders’ serv- 
ice bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Of the 16,000 cases 
studied in over 2,000 communities, on 
the basis of definite statements by manu- 
facturers themselves, the investigators 
found relocations in 9.4 per cent of all 
cases, new industries in 81.8 per cent, 
and new branches in 8.8 per cent. The 
following conclusions, among others, 
flow from the statements received. (1) 
Tax considerations were less important 
than markets, labor, transportation, 
materials, availability of factory build- 
ing, personal reasons, power and fuel, 
cheap rent, nearness to related industries, 
living conditions, and financial factors. 
(2) Industries were classified as textiles, 
foods, lumbers, machinery, leathers, and 
chemicals; and in no class were tax con- 
siderations among the eight most urgent 
reasons given by the manufacturers for 
choosing their locations. (3) In the 
South the reports indicated that taxes 
were not among the eight most impor- 


®Industrial Development in the United States and 
Canada. 
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tant factors in two Census areas, but in 
the Southwest “taxes and living condi- 
tions” ranked eighth. (4) Letters from 
manufacturers indicated that industrial- 
ists gave weight to governmental services 
and taxes in combination, rather than to 
taxation independently.’ 

Other such surveys have been conduct- 
ed, but no recent one of general coverage 
by an unbiased agency is known; and 
none has given results greatly different 
from those cited. 


Tax Loads on Identical Plants 


The only important study of compara- 
tive tax loads on identical plants is one 
made by an independent scholar for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky’ Dr. Scott 
Hall, its author, sought to find out pre- 
cisely how much tax Kentucky manufac- 
turers of cigarettes, food products, coop- 
erage, furniture, men’s clothing, work 
clothing, hosiery, electrical products, 
textiles, and non-ferrous metals each 
would have had to pay had his plant 
been operated at a competitive location 
outside of Kentucky. The conditions 
were made as nearly as possible compa- 
rable in the sense that, if the Kentucky 
plant were located in a city, the competi- 
tive location was assumed to be in a 
city as nearly as possible similar in size 
and other general characteristics. Loca- 
tions in all parts of Kentucky were studi- 
ed. They were compared with competi- 
tive locations in Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 


‘James W. Martin, “Effects of Taxation on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Development with Special 
Reference to the South,” University of Kentucky 
Bureau of Business Research, March, 1940, p. 2. 
Evidence is available to show that if manufacturers 
are asked specifically about tax considerations they 
appear to give them more weight. Leonard P. Fox, 
“Effect of Tax Differentials and Tax Exemption 
upon Relocation of Industries,” National Tax Asso- 
ciation, Proceedings, 1938, pp. 568 ff. 

8W. Scott Hall, Kentucky Manufacturing: An 
Initial Report, Kentucky Department of Revenue, 
1941, pp. 56 ff. 
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souri, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

. The results of the study indicate that, 
of the thirteen possible locations exam- 
ined, the tax bill would apparently have 
been less than in Kentucky in one and 
greater in twelve.’ Hall does not regard 
his results as being conclusive, but he 
seems to find no special reasons for ques- 
tioning them. Moreover, he thinks that, 
“Tf there are any omissions, it is believed 
they are in taxes which would have been 
paid in the outside locations.” 


-Comparisons of Taxation and 
Industrial Trends 


Because the method is objective and 
reasonably economical, comparisons of 
industrial status or trends on the one 
hand and tax practices on the other have 
been used more generally than any other 
approach to ascertain the relationship 
between taxes and industrial progress. 
For most purposes examination of in- 
dustrial status is not particularly help- 
ful in estimating the influence of a par- 
ticular tax policy. Too many historical 
factors are always at work. However, 
it has appeared to practically all students 
of the subject that by examining the 
situation in all states according to a gen- 
eral measuring stick, or to several defi- 
nite criteria, any marked advantage of 
one state tax policy over another could 
be discovered. 

Perhaps the most widely known study 
of this sort is that made by George L. 
Leffler under the supervision of Dr. Har- 
old M. Groves.” In this investigation, 
the author studies industrial growth in 


%See ibid., Table xxv. 

10Qp. cit., p. 57. He refers to locations “outside” 
Kentucky. 

11Wisconsin Industry and the Wisconsin Tax Sys- 


tem, University of Wisconsin, 1931. Another study 
supplementary to this one is Frank A. Hanna, Wis- 
consin during the Depression: Industrial Trends and 
Tax Burdens, University of Wisconsin, 1936. 
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leading midwestern manufacturing 
states and in New York State according 
to thirty measures. He compares results 
with tax levels and tax policies. In a 
continuation of the study, Hanna brings 
the statistics up to the close of the de- 
pression period. In neither instance are 
tax policy measures found to be closely 
correlated with measures of industrial 
growth. These studies seem emphatical- 
ly to demonstrate that for the states ex- 
amined the tax policy, including the em- 
ployment or absence of income taxes, has 
no relation to manufacturing develop- 
ment. 

A study directed more specifically to 
the problem of taxation as an industrial 
location factor was made by Dr. George 
Steiner.” After comparing by numerous 
methods tax policies and industrial 
trends in leading midwestern manufac- 
turing states, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, the author reaches the 
following conclusion. 

“The conclusion must therefore be drawn 
that heavy taxation has not acted as a check 
upon industrial development in periods of 


prosperity, nor has a light tax burden acted as 
a stimulus to industry in depression years. 


“This conclusion does not support the con- . 


tention of those who assert that heavy tax- 
ation has ruined industry in certain states. 
The expansion and decline found in the in- 
dustries of various states must be explained 
by other causes than taxation. ° 

“There is no question but that industries 
might move from one state to another if the 
tax differential were sufficiently large. This 
would be particularly true of marginal firms 
located in unfavorable sections. But in the 
nine states selected for this study the tax 
differentials were not large enough to force 
industrial relocation. 

“The implication is that any shifts in in- 
dustrial location that may have occurred in 
the years covered by this study were caused 


12George A. Steiner, The Tax System and Indus- 
trial Development, University of Illinois, 1938. The 
author published an earlier report under the same 
title in the Bulletin of the National Tax Association, 
Jan., 1938, pp. 98 ff. 
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by factors other than variations in tax 
burdens.” 13 


Other similar studies have been made 
with about the same results. 

A different kind of analysis is involv- 
ed in an investigation conducted by 
Claude W. Stimson.” In this study tax 
exemptions were analyzed in detail, and 
states having such subsidies for manu- 
facturers were compared with those 
which did not have them. Stimson con- 
cluded that there was little if any evi- 
dence that such a policy of providing 
subsidies had material influence on in- 
dustrial development. 

On the whole, whether comparisons of 
taxation policies and industrial trends 
are concerned with aggregate tax loads, 
with taxes peculiarly applicable to man- 
ufacturing, or with state favors to indus- 
try under the tax laws, the evidence ap- 
pears invariably to bear out the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company report 
to the effect that differential taxation is 
not really an important consideration in 
industrial location and growth. 


Corporation Taxes Bulk 
Small in Costs 


If one studied with care the state and 
local taxes in relation to total costs of 
production, he would anticipate the con- 
clusion which has already been reached, 
namely, that differences in taxation are 
an unimportant factor in industrial loca- 
tion and growth. In an address before 
the 1938 National Tax Conference, Dr. 
Groves reported the following analysis 
of Wisconsin data, which appear to be 
typical. 

“The ratio of state and local taxes to cost 
of manufacture was 1.65 per cent; the cor- 


responding ratio for state taxes (net income 
tax) alone was 0.63 per cent; for local taxes 


18Pp. 45 and 46 of the Illinois study. 

14¢The Stimulation of Industry through Tax Ex- 
emptions,” Tax Magazine, May, 1933, pp. 169 ff., and 
June, 1933, pp. 221 ff. 
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(real estate and personal property taxes) 1.02 
per cent; for federal taxes (net income tax) 
1.44 per cent... Of the 1.65 per cent which 
was the average ratio of state and local taxes 
to cost of manufacture by no means all could 
ever be escaped by a change of location. As- 
suming half the burden could be wiped out 
by a change of location this would represent 
eight tenths of one per cent of the cost of 
manufacture. If the wages of labor repre- 
sent half the cost of manufacture then a 
difference in wage levels of less than 2 per 
cent should be more important to a corpora- 
tion in choosing a location than any possible 
tax advantage which might be offered.”15 


Examination of Kentucky Data 


In a sense, so far as the evidence al- 
ready presented justifies general conclu- 
sions, those conclusions apply to Ken- 
tucky. However, certain specific appli- 
cations may be appropriate. Table 5 
shows that the change in the level of 
general well-being, as measured by in- 
come payments, is practically the same 
for Kentucky, since adoption of our pres- 
ent tax system, as for the United States 
as a whole. This shows merely that the 
evidence is inconclusive. 


Table 5 


INCREASE IN TOTAL INCOME 
PAYMENTS 
KENTUCKY COMPARED WITH 
UNITED STATES 
1941 OVER 19351 
(Amounts in millions of dollars) 


1935 1941 Increase 


$ 687 $1,075 56.5% 
58,493 91,621 56.6% 











Kentucky 
United States 








One specific issue which has been rais- 
ed in Kentucky concerns the income tax. 
As has already been shown, the state and 
local business taxes, including the cor- 
poration income tax, are lower in Ken- 
tucky in the aggregate than in most other 

National Tax Association, Proceedings, 1938, 
pp. 557 ff. 
1From Daniel Creamer and Charles Merwin, “State 


Distribution of Income Payments, 1929-41,” Survey 
of Current Business, July 1942, Table 6. 
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states. They are much lower than in 
most of the highly industrialized states. 
Table 6 embodies one test of the signifi- 
cance of corporation income taxes for 
industrial growth. But the showing is 
distinctly inconclusive. Whether meas- 
ured in terms of number of workers em- 
ployed or of value added by manufactur- 
ing, the growth or decline is shown to be 
in some sections greater and in some less 
in states which lack such a tax. In brief, 
there is in this table no evidence of any 
consistent relationship between the pres- 
ence of corporation income taxes and the 
rate of manufacturing change.” 


Table 6 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN WORKERS 
EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
IN VARIOUS STATES, 1929 AND 1939 


Persons Value 
engaged in added by 
manufacturing manufacturing 


—14.5% —20.6% 











Kentucky 
All states 
No income tax.... — 6.1 
New income tax! — 9.5 
Old income tax? — 5.9 
Eastern states 
No income tax.... — 2.0 
New income tax! —10.1 
Old income tax? —10.4 
Midwestern states 
No income tax.... — 8.2 
New income tax! —10.7 
Old income tax? —14.2 
Southern states 
No income tax.... —11.3 
New income tax! — 7.7 
Old income tax? +11.4 
Western states 
No income tax.... + 2.0 
New income tax! — 3.7 
Old income tax? —11.5 


—12.5 
—21.4 
—25.3 


—16.4 
—24.6 
—30.3 


—22.6 
—20.5 
—26.2 


—12.9 
—14.3 
—10.3 


— 43 
—16.7 
—23.3 








1Enacted to become effective after January 1, 1929. 

?Enacted on or before January 1, 1929, and con- 
tinued effective throughout the intercensal period. 

'6After recommending several tax reductions, the 
Industrial Tax Survey Committee of Pennsylvania 
in its 1939 Report to the General Assembly said 
(p. 36): “The Commission recommends a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for a graduated income 
tax.” 
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Dr. Hall, after studying the Kentucky 
situation with some care reached the con- 


clusion that: 

“It must be admitted, though, that Ken- 
tucky’s position has distinct features. Ken- 
tucky’s manufacturing is concentrated along 
the northern fringe of the state, bordering on 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
none of which has a corporate income tax. 
Thus, the Kentucky manufacturer is unusu- 
ally aware of the levy. Particularly is this 
true of the manufacturers in Kenton and 
Campbell Counties, both part of the Cincin- 
nati area, the Ohio portion of which does 
not have the tax. The tax has been empha- 
sized to such a degree that it has become a 
symbol of the manufacturer’s effort to obtain 
more favored treatment. In fact, it may be 
doubted whether the tax is any longer purely 
an economic question.?® 


“76 Tt is interesting to note the proportion of total 
costs for which the income tax accounts. In the 
ten representative companies the tax amounted to 
.7 per cent of cost of goods sold. If the one part- 
nership is excluded the amount is just under .5 per 
cent.”!7 


Summary 


The obvious conclusions are that (1) 
Kentucky has relatively low taxes but is 
not fully industrialized; (2) the liquor 
industry, the only one which bears even 


close to the average business tax load, is 


the manufacturing industry which has 
shown relative growth in the period dur- 
ing which the present tax system has 
been in effect; (3) Kentucky property 
taxes are lower than those of the average 
state, and the relative difference is grow- 
ing; (4) this state provides unusual prop- 
erty tax subsidies to manufacturers; (5) 
the data available, including the new 
material developed for this paper, seem 
to show that, on the basis of present 
state-to-state differences, taxation is not 
a major factor in industrial location or 
growth; (6) if, however, tax factors 
have greatly handicapped Kentucky man- 
ufacturing development, they must be 
peculiar to this state or to the local pro- 
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motion agencies; and there is a prima 
facie assumption that they are not new 
forces, such as the income tax, since Ken- 
tucky developed at a relatively slow rate 
both before and after enactment of the 
1936 taxes; and (7) the record is not 
sufficiently complete that any of the con- 
clusions stated can be regarded as more 
than provisional. 


17Qp. cit., pp. 58-59. 

18This conclusion is the same as that reached by 
the Massachusetts Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation in its Final Report concerning the migra- 
tion of industrial establishments from Massachu- 
setts, 1939, p. 30. In the case of New York City, 
where taxes appear to be exceptionally high between 
14 and 15 per cent of emigrant business mention 
taxes as a reason for going. (C. E. Murphy, /n- 
dustrial Survey of New York City, 1937, p. 8.) 





Book Reviews 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, by George Mur- 
reine Cohen. The Gregg Publishing Company— 
November, 1942 (39 pages). List Price, $.36. 

This text gets down to the business in hand with all 
the directness of military action. Its content is based 
upon the Army regulations and practice covering 
military correspondence; and the arrangement of the 
material is by an author who has taught the subject. 
Both public and private schools will find the book 
well suited to a brief, intensive course in the subject 
or could use it as supplementary material in typing, 
secretarial practice, shorthand transcription, or Eng- 
lish courses. In either case, American youth can be 
given, in an authoritative way, the correspondence 
training needed in military service. Without question 
this inexpensive booklet can be used to get quick 
results from preinduction training, and should be con- 
sidered by those schools that are conducting or plan- 
ning to organize a High School Victory Corps. 


BOOKS I, II and III OF LITERATURE: A SERIES 
OF ANTHOLOGIES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, by Cross. Book I $2.20, Book II 
$2.20, Book III $2.32. The Macmillan Company. 
The first three books in this series are now ready. 
Nothing like these new anthologies has ever before 
been offered to American schools. They set new 
standards as to: quality of selections; variety of in- 
terests; chronological range of authorship; arrange- 
ment of materials; provisions for study; beauty and 
efficiency in typography; and quality, appeal, and 
number of illustrations. The famous Maud and 
Miska Petersham are the illustrators. These antholo- 
gies include not only those classics generally required 
but also a wealth of selections from recent and con- 
temporary literature. Many of the latter have never 
before been made available for class use. 
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Future Retailers Association of 
Ahrens Trade School 


A NEW ORGANIZATION composed of co- 

operative retail selling students, 
who are employed on a daily part-time 
basis, has been formed at Ahrens Trade 
School. This association is one of the 
fourteen affiliated local chapters with five 
hundred members in schools having in- 
struction in vocational distributive edu- 
cation in various parts of Kentucky. 

Some of the purposes for which the 
organization is formed are to develop 
aggressive leadership in the field of re- 
tailing and to assist young men and 
young women in developing techniques 
and attitudes for service in retailing as a 
career. During this emergency period, 
the organization will be able to assist 
by furnishing part-time workers to re- 
lieve the man-power shortage. 

The officers of the local group are pres- 
ident, first vice president, second vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, reporter, 
and adviser who is the retail selling co- 
ordinator. The officers were nominated 
with the following qualifications in mind: 
Personal appearance, cooperation, accu- 
racy in store work, regularity of school 
attendan 2, attitude toward store work, 
store manager’s rating of nominee’s abil- 
ity, nominee’s class record in retailing 
classes and leadership ability. John 
Tinsley, who was chosen president of 
the Ahrens Chapter, was also elected 
head of the state organization. 

The membership of the chapter is of 
four types: 

Active—Any student regularly enroll- 
ed in the cooperative part-time class. 

Associate—An active member, upon 
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By Auice E. Watkins 


Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


graduation, automatically becomes an 
associate member. 

Affiliate—Students of part-time or eve- 
ning classes may be elected as affiliate 
members. 

Honorary—Instructors, school super- 
intendents, principals, business men, 
store training directors, who are helping 
to advance vocational education in the 
distributive occupations and the F.R.A., 
and who have rendered outstanding serv- 
ice may be elected to honorary member- 
ship. 

Activities of the local chapter consist 
of programs and contests such as essay, 
public speaking, and debates. The activ- 
ities may be extended beyond the con- 
fines of the immediate group. Recently, 
an essay contest was sponsored by the 
Kentucky Future Retailers for all mem- 
bers of the state chapters who desired to 
participate. Five hundred students had 
an opportunity to compete for the prizes. 


The plan for the contest was as follows: 

Subject: Why I Selected Retailing as a Career. 

Length of Paper: Not to exceed three double 
spaced typewritten pages. . 

Those Eligible: Only members of the Future Re- 
tailers Association. 

Prizes: War Bonds. 

Judges: Committee of Kentucky Merchants. 

Evaluation: Papers were judged on a basis of 
neatness, accuracy of thought, clearness of presenta- 
tion and originality. 

Violet Cureton, the First Vice President of the 
Future Retailers Association of Ahrens Trade was 
adjudged one of the winners in this contest and re- 
ceived as a prize a $25 War Bond. 
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Echoes From The N.E.A. Convention 


T HERE ARE many phases of a N.E.A. 
convention one could write about 
but I feel sure that some of the other 
Kentuckians will tell you about these so 
I am going to give you a little sketch of 
the delegates. The folks who travelled 
the hard way on crowded trains and 
busses, and sat in “red plush seats” in a 
very hot convention hall to act as dele- 
gates. 


For instance there was the delegation 
from the Western area, the folks who feel 
the war in the Aleutians and the South 
Pacific a bit closer to home than we do 
here. And the representative from New 
England who lives on one of those little 
Sampler farms all green and white, with 
clean fence rows and neat wood piles of 
white birch and spruce at the back door. 
Or the man from Texas who knows the 
prairie, the short horn cattle and the 
tumbling weed along with a few tall tales 
about the vastness of his country. They 
were there along with the people from 
the middle west who drive to school 
through fields of waving wheat and watch 
their hogs grow fat on the tall corn which 
they and their neighbors raise. I found 
them all interesting and we did not talk 
shop all the time either. We discussed 
everything from new hair do’s, home 
canning and the O.P.A. to the battle tac- 
tics in Europe and the coming presiden- 
tial election. 


True we did not agree on everything 
either in the convention or on the outside, 
but this is a Democracy and the folks 
back home woudn’t want us to nod yes 
all the time. But we were there and we 
did get things accomplished and N.E.A. 
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has moved forward into another year. 
My one feeling was as I looked over the 
delegate assembly that we need to know 
each other better and to realize that we 
are “just folks” after all. Let’s all re- 
new our memberships this year and get 
a new one and if you get an opportunity 
to attend a N.E.A. Convention take it and 
see if you don’t find lots of interesting 
people there.-—Mrs. Grace Cramer, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





One could not help but be impressed 
with the spirit and efforts of this assem- 
bly to interpret the function and to find a 
way of implementing the educational 
program of the nation in wartime. 


There was shown considerable concern 
for the fact that 1,000,000 young men of 
military age have not been accepted for 


- armed service because of illiteracy. The 


resolution of the Assembly asked for 
Federal and State support for general 
education; for high standards of teaching 
in wartime; for qualified teachers for all 
classrooms; for a constructive program 
to counteract juvenile delinquency; for 
a strict enforcement of attendance laws 
and for the participation of our govern- 
ment in establishing a lasting peace after 
the war. The question of increasing 
N. E. A. dues was recommended for fur- 
ther study, and the idea of a closer unity 
between the N. E. A. and the local and 
state organizations was endorsed in the 
resolutions.—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 
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I cannot tell you how thrilled I was 
to be able to attend the N.E.A. This 
was my first time and I hope I will be 
able to attend many times in the future. 
It is hard to tell just what I enjoyed 
most. To meet people from so many 
states and to hear two of the most out- 
standing speakers in the country was a 
delightful experience for me. 


I was impressed with the large num- 
ber of women present and the part they 
took in the affairs of the Association. I 
was surprised to note that many of these 
women were class room teachers as I am. 


I was also much impressed with the 
manner in which the business of the As- 
sociation was conducted, every thing 
moved rapidly, in an efficient and busi- 
ness like manner. 


Last but not least the get to-gether 
meetings at the State Headquarters with 
state officials, executives of the K.E.A., 
and educators from every section of the 
state was a pleasure and an inspiration. 
—Pamelia Gordon, Princeton, Ky. 





Attending the N.E.A. has become an 
annual revival for me. During the year 
at my desk or visiting teachers in the 
system I am sometimes disappointed and 
discouraged by the present status of the 
teaching profession. At the N.E.A. this 
disappointment is completely obliterated 
and replaced by extravagant pride in the 
profession — pride engendered by con- 
tact and fellowship with enthusiastic ed- 
ucational leaders from the forty-eight 
states and from inspirational and prac- 
tical messages from great speakers. 


It is my belief that if every teacher in 
the United States could attend one N.E.A. 
Convention our organization would be- 
come the strongest in the United States. 
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The ultimate triumph of the teaching 
profession in the social and economic 
world will come through the N. E. AW— 
G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown, Ky. 





It was my pleasure to be in Indi- 
anapolis at the meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation the latter part of June. This 
was a unique meeting of this body, 
where all who were called together for 
the meeting were there to transact the 
business of the organization, and for that 
purpose alone. I was impressed with 
the earnestness with which every one 
went about his task, from the President 
and the Executive Secretary down to the 
humblest delegate. Every session was 


well attended. Some far-reaching plans 
for education in the United States were 
laid at this meeting and there was almost 
unanimous agreement on the plans that 
were suggested. Very definite plans are 


in the making for a general revamping 
of Education to fit the post-war period 
and a strong effort is being made to get 
better support for education over the en- 
tire country. Plans were made to see 
that Education will have definite repre- 
sentation at the Peace Table. —R. T. 
Whittinghill, Hazard, Ky. 





Attending the N.E.A. Convention at 
Indianapolis was a delightful privilege 
for me. It would be difficult to describe 
the feeling that surged within me when 
I realized the magnitude of our organiza- 
tion; knowing that I am a part of such 
a powerful and democratic group; know- 
ing that my problems and interests are 
being guided and aided by capable 
leadership as manifested at the Conven- 
tion. 
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The element of fellowship is always 
a highlight of a convention to be enjoyed. 
It was with a certain amount of pride 
that I watched one of my own sex take 
over the helm of so dynamic an organiza- 
tion for another year. 

I have a deeper appreciation for our 
professional organizations, and I shall 
try to create within those with whom I 
work a deeper professional conscious- 
ness, and the need for membership in 
our associations.—Supt. Nona Burress, 
Greensburg, Ky. 





Those of you who haven’t been so 
fortunate, as to attend an N.E.A. Con- 
vention, have missed a great experience. 
That is one time you feel you are really 
doing something worthwhile. When the 
roll is called to decide an issue and you 
hear the voices from every state in the 
union and its possessions, you realize the 
unity that can be when the N.E.A. 
brings us together. Secretary Givens 
said, “If we really believe in educational 
opportunities for all children, in better 
schools, and in an alert, well-prepared 
and well-paid body of teachers, why do 
we not develop the professional unity 
and power through which these benefits 
can be obtained?” : 

Now I believe [ can read the Journal 
and enjoy as well as derive great profit 
from its contents——Mabel Moore, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 





The 1943 N.E.A. Representative As- 
sembly held at Indianapolis was by far 
the most interesting and inspirational 
meeting that I have ever been privileged 
to attend. 

It made one want to enlist every 
teacher in Kentucky toward maintaining 
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and strengthening the bonds which will 
hold together this unified body. How? 
By each teacher becoming actively iden- 
tified not only with local and state 
organizations, but with the N.E.A. which 
determines policies on a national basis. 

Since returning several questions have 
been uppermost in my mind. Why 
aren’t all local associations as a body 
affiliated with the N.E.A.? Why isn’t a 
delegate sent each year to the convention? 
Why can’t each city and county superin- 
tendent in Kentucky this year make a 
more determined effort than ever before 
to bring before his corps of teachers, the 
worthwhileness and soundness of the 
K.E.A. and N.E.A. programs, and what 
these organizations are actually doing 
for our profession. This is a crucial 
period and we assuredly need to stick 
together as never before. If the Nation’s 
teachers will support these organizations 
whole heartedly, such bills as Federal 
Bill (S.637) and any subsequent legis- 
lation giving financial support to the 
schools will come through with flying 
colors. 

I am glad that I went to the N.E.A. 
convention. Every courtesy was shown 
to the delegates. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the fine spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation pervading the meetings of our 
own Kentucky delegation. — Minnie C. 


Winder, Ashland, Ky. 





Nice People! Intelligent Procedure! 
Organized Planning! I think these are 
my impressions of the 1943 N.E.A. con- 
vention. I came away from Indianapolis 
feeling that all teachers in the United 
States must be regular “folks” because 
all the representatives were real “folks”. 
From Maine to California everybody was 
so friendly, interested, and anxious to 
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Three Important 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


PRE-INDUCTION TEXTS 


Permit us to remind you that we published early this year what are 
generally considered the simplest and most teachable of the books prepared 
at the request of the War Department and with the approval of the U. S. 
Office of Education to offer training in technical courses in the last two years 
of the high school, which will be most immediately useful to the boys, (and 
girls) entering the Armed Forces: Shopwork, Machines, Radio, Electricity, 
Automotive Mechanics. 


WORKBOOKS 


The educational value of this accessory material is now generally admitted. 
We have a very complete and carefully prepared equipment covering prac- 
tically every subject in the elementary, junior high and senior high grades. 
Upton’s ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC and Hatfield and others’ 
PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH are especially notable. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


We are the exclusive publishers of the genuine Webster school dictionaries, 
the ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS and the 
STUDENTS DICTIONARY FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS. These 
books are based directly on the New International, and for that and many 


other reasons are the best possible individual desk dictionaries. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 2 Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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know you—if you had a problem then 
you talked “shop”, if not still you were 
given tea, cactus, candy, oranges, choco- 
late mints, or whatever the state hostess 
had available—but always a big smile. 

I think that personal feeling was my 
most vivid impression, for I had no idea 
this personal element existed. Yet in 
every report, every committee meeting, 
there were individual cases to prove the 
actual work that this organization has 
done to help teachers and administrators 
with personal entanglements. I got the 
feeling that every official in the N.E.A. 
knows that teachers are real “folks” and 
that they are behind us to see that we are 
treated as such. 


These conventions are not just talk, a 
lot of aimless words, but there is intelli- 
gent procedure and organized. planning 
which would be pleasing to the worst 
skeptic. I came away glad that I am a 
little “part” of that active “whole”, for 
now I know beyond any doubt that my 
membership does so much more than 
create another job with intangible re- 
sults. My first convention was a revela- 
tion. If every teacher could get the 
“feel” of this as I was lucky enough to 
get, we would need no sales talks to help 
us to help ourselves.—Lullabel T. Ries, 
Louisville, Ky. ; 





June 27, 1943 approximately 1500 
delegates from all states including the 
territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto 
Rico met for the first time on Sunday 
evening at the Murat Temple in Indian- 


apolis. This was the beginning of the 
four day convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association. It was quite an ex- 
perience to meet with educators from all 
over these famed United States on a com- 
mon ground with one purpose in mind— 
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the betterment of education. It was grati- 
fying to hear discussed in the national 
convention the many problems that face 
our schools of today, such as, teacher 
tenure, federal aid, war-time education, 
and teacher turnover. Then to see group 
thinking, analysis, and group action from 
the outstanding educational leaders, from 
the city superintendents down to the rural 
one room school teacher, really amazed 
one. The Kentucky delegation stands 
high in the esteem of the national 
leaders and was made responsible for the J 
drafting of a telegram urging the imme- 
diate passage of Federal Aid Bill, S. 
637, to be ‘sent to the Congressmen in 
Washington. The contents were read be- 
fore the general assembly and 1500 dele- 
gates unanimously voted that the tele- 
gram, signed by Mr. A. C. Flora, be sent 
immediately. Imagine the weight such 
a message would carry when it represent- 
ed the viewpoint of all the teachers in the 
United States, the opinion of approxi- 
mately one million persons. 


The N. E. A. is undoubtedly a poten- 
tial force in many, many ways. Teachers 
in every school room in Kentucky need 
only to attend one meeting of the con- 
vention to be impressed by the extent 
and power of the National Education 
Association. Every teacher should be a 
member of this wonderful organization, 
for by national unity all educational 
goals can be achieved. The 1943 con- 


vention gave evidence of that fact. 


My sincere wish for all the teachers in 
Kentucky is that they join this great 
association and that some day they may 
have the opportunity, as I have had this 
year, of meeting with the representative 
assembly. It has been an inspirational 
experience for me, and one that I shall 
cherish. — Marjorie Crosby, Hikes 
Graded School, Buechel, Ky. 
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SALARY LOANS -$100-$200-5300 


How you can borrow on your earning ability—No 
security, no endorsers needed—Repay in 
convenient monthly instalments 


meet an emergency, House- 
old’s salary loan plan can help 
you. This plan provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher with a 
steady position to borrow simply 
and privately. We lend merely on 
your promise to repay. No secu- 
rity, no salary assignment, no en- 
dorser is required. We never ques- 
tion school authorities about your 
credit and you never have to ask 
friends or relatives to act as guar- 
antors. If there is no Household 
office near you, the simple trans- 
action may be completed entirely 
by mail. 
Payments fo fit your 
own income 
You may repay your loan in any 
number of monthly instalments 
up to twelve. We have many pay- 
ment plans in order to fit our serv- 
ice to the varying needs of bor- 
rowers. You are welcome to choose 
the payment plan that best fits 
your own situation. It is to your 
advantage to oi gd in as short a 
time as possible since: the 
sooner you repay the less your 


[ YOU ever need extra cash to 


of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate is substantially below 
the maximum permitted by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about getting your 
loan by mail. 
Timely helps for consumers 
To help families stretch their dol- 
lars Household’s staff of home 
economists has published a series 
of practical booklets on buying 
and budgeting. In the new war- 
time editions of these guides home- 
makers find many helpful sugges- 
tions for meeting today’s unusual 
shopping problems. Teachers use 
the material as study and refer- 
ence texts. Ask or write for sample 
volumes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. 
Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Corporation, Incorporated 


Est. 1878 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

Louisvitte, Ky. 
Household Finance 
Corporation, Inc. 
4th Fl., Starks Bldg. 
Phone: JAckson 4291 


EvansvIttz, INp. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone: 3-3137 


Cincinnartl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor, Carew 
Tower. 

Phone: MAin 1585 








loan costs. We charge only 
for the actual time you have 
the money. 
$50 loan repaid in three 
monthly payments 
costs $3.07 


Suppose you borrow $100 and 
repay in six monthly instal- 


50 
75 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 





3 4 
bayments | payments 


2 
payments 


payments 


10 
payments 


12 


payments payments 





13.07 
26.15 
39.22 


$ 6.73 
13.46 
20.20 


i$ 8.85 
17.69 
26.54 


$ 9.24 


13.86 


$ 5.03 
7.55 


$ 7.13 
10.70 


$ 5.87 
8.81 


ments of $18.48 each. You 
repay a total of $110.88. The 
cost of your loan is $10.88. 
The cost of a $50 loan repaid 
in three monthly instalments 
of $17.69 each is only $3.07. 
Payments shown in the table 


35.38 
44.14 
52.89 


52.29 
65.24 
78.18 


100 
125 
150 


70.30 
250 87.70 
300 105.10 


104.07 
129.83 
155.59 


200 











10.07 
12.54 
14.97 


14.27 
17.79 
21.27 


11.75 
14.64 
17.49 


26.93 
33.60 
40.23 


18.48 
23.05 
27.59 
53.46 28.18 23.14 19.78 
66.63 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 


79.80 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 


36.60 

















include principal and inter- 
est. You pay nothing more. 
Charges are at Household’s 
rate of 3% per month on a 
loan balance of $100 or less 
and2% per monthon that part 





WE GUARANTEE that these pa 
on schedule. Total cost will be 


ments include charges at Household’s rate o! 
r month on that part of a balance not exceed- 


pe 
ing $100, and 2% per month on 
balance in excess of $100. 


nts will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
luced if pene are made ahead of schedule. Pay- 


PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


that part of a 


1A,-MINN,*KY 











FREE sooxzer ano 


APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 


whether you wish 
immediate loan 


tion will come 
handy. If loan 


wanted now, state 
amount desired. 


September, 


not. You never know 
when this informa- 


an gotiate a loan. 


or 


in 
1s 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

lease mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can Get a 
Loan.” I understand t 
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is request places me under no obligation to ne- 
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What Does The Army Expect 
From The Schools? 


= NATION’S educational system is 
the greatest in the world. It repre- 
sents not merely an investment of money, 
but of time and above all, of brains. Its 
past success is measured in terms of the 
vast economic, social and _ intellectual 
development of this great democracy. 
The shaping of the future lies largely 
in the hands of educators. At this critical 
moment in our Nation’s history, educa- 
tion has a special role to play. In the 
hands of educators is the opportunity to 
provide every youth with those qualities 
of mind, body and spirit which will en- 
able him to take his place in winning the 
war, and in living and building in the 
future. 

Teachers and military men alike are 
men of good will. Educators want schools 
to serve the Nation in its direst emer- 
gency; the Army, fighting for the future, 
wants schools to produce men able to 
live in that future. But questions arise. 
Is English a “peacetime” course? Should 
it be dropped or cut to three years or 
two or one? What about thé social studies, 
mathematics, science, shop? What honest- 
ly equips youth for a place in winning 
the war and what, under the severe scrut- 
iny demanded, must be temporarily side- 
tracked? Do the necessities of war mean 
a generation brought up on Army-center- 
ed education? ‘ What about winning the 
peace and preparing youth with the vision 
to live intelligently in a post-war world? 

Clearly a line would have to be drawn 
between the inescapable demands of to- 
day and the important needs of tomor- 
row. But not until men had been trained, 
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By BricaDIER GENERAL JoE N. DALTON 
Director of Personnel, Army Service Forces 


not until battles had been fought, not 
until the Army itself had tested its re- 
sources for training could the exact needs 
for pre-induction education by America’s 
schools be shown. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch of the Army Service Forces was 
organized to discover these needs. Staff 
members of this Branch and prominent 
educators from civilian life serving as 
Consultants interviewed officers respon- 
sible for training inductees, questioned 
many new soldiers, examined Army man- 
uals, visited Induction Stations, Recep- 
tion Centers and various training units, 
and collected other data. What does 
America’s new Army need? This was 
the question these investigators asked 
over and over again. To training ofh- 
cers: What are the hardest things for the 
men to learn? What are they lacking? 
How can the schools help? To inductees 
at every stage of becoming soldiers: What 
do you wish you had known in advance? 
What skills and knowledge and attitudes 
have been of most help to you? From 
these investigations the Army needs which 
can be met by schools before students are 
inducted have been determined. 

The needs of the Army grow directly 
out of the nature of this war. This is a 
mechanized war. This is a specialist’s 
war. This is a mobile war. This is a 
global war. This is a war of machines 
but the machines are ridden by men. 
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The Cry of the Children in Kentucky Schools 


Teach us to read! Teach us to talk! 
Teach us to think! 
Open our eyes to the world around us! 
Help us to get along with others! 
Give us better health! 
How can we make a living at home? 
How can we make our houses more pleasant? 
How can we serve our country in war? 
How can we help to keep the peace? 


TO THE GREAT TASK OF ANSWERING 
THESE DEEP-FELT NEEDS 


Morehead State Teachers College 
IS DEDICATED 
Registration for Fall Quarter 


Freshmen—September 24 Others—September 27 


Come and share a great work with us. 
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CADMUS BOOKS 


Choice Books from 
32 large publishers 


Carefully Selected — Properly Graded 
Re-enforced Bindings — Low Prices 


Over 150,000 now in Kentucky Schools 
90 day credit terms to all teachers 
Free Delivery to all schools 


GROUP 3 
Grade 2 


Across Cotton Patch 
Anything and Everything 
Auntie and Celia Jane 
Chicken World 

Funny Thing, The 

Little Jeems Henry 

Miki and Mary... 

Pelles New Suit.., 
Rabbitts Revenge, The 
Race, The 


Grade 3 


Chinese Kitten 
Cowboy Tommy 

Little Magic Painter 
Manuelito of Costa Rica 
Mario and Chuna 
Navajo Winter Nights 
Ring Tail 

Sinfi 

Teen Gay 


Grade 4 


Chi Wee and Loki of Desert 
Jataka Tales 

Little Lucia 

One Day With Jambi 
Other Side of Mountain 


Sidsel Long Skirt 
Tirra Lirra 
Under The Tree 


Grade 5 


Conquests of Mont. Empire 
Enchanted Castle 

Golden Porch 

Great Road, The 
Hari—Jungle Lad 


Little Pilg. To Penn Wood 
Swift Flies The Falcon 


Grade 6 


Animals In Sun 

Corporal Corey 

Dog At His Heel 

God’s Troubador 

Ho Ming 

Lucky Sixpence 

Mary Poppins Comes Back 
Norwegian Farm 
Treasures Of Carcassone 
Windy Island 


New High School list now available 
Write for complete catalog and price list. 


T. W. Vinson, State Agent, 
Republic Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 
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And above all, war is new for America. 
—this war, any war. The job schools 
can do for the Army flows directly from 
these imperatives. 


To these must be added one other im- 
perative . . . that this is an expensive 
war, costly in the most precious of all 
coin. For it uses men, millions of them. 
It uses so many that the 16- and 17- 
year-olds now sitting behind school desks 
are slated, almost all of them, to go di- 
rectly into the Armed Forces when they 
reach the age of 18. By the time these 
boys are 19 or 20 many of them will be 
meeting the Japanese with rifle and bayo- 
net or facing the ferocity of German 
panzer divisions. This is an extreme 
change which puts new and high priori- 
ties on what the schools must do in the 
relatively short time that their students 
will be with them. 


What are these priorities? A careful 
analysis of Army life, of Army organi- 
zation, of Army training, of Army fight- 
ing, shows the following needs which can 
be met by schools prior to a boy’s induc- 
tion: 

1. Every prospective inductee must 
understand the issues of the war and 
what is at stake. No man can give his 
best unless he believes in what he is do- 
ing. The 16- and 17-year-old boy must 
know how this war came about, who our 
enemies are, who is fighting on our side, 
what it would mean to our way of life if 
we lost, what it can mean to humanity if 
we win. 


2. Every prospective inductee must 


GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with out- 
standing subject matter specialists 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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This new sound motion picture will help your 


students understand electricity 


Never before has a knowledge of elec- 
tricity been so important to every 
American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and 
important jobs in new ways, for the 
armed forces and civilians. It is serv- 
ing us on land and sea and in the air, 
in homes and factories and on farms. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and boys and girls are study- 
ing it, to help them do their jobs bet- 
ter, to prepare them for army or navy 
or industry. 

They all want—and need—more 
than simple instruction on common 
uses of electricity. They want to 
know the fundamental facts on which 
these uses are based—the theory and 
principles, as well as the practical 
applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, 
they can apply this knowledge to new 
situations—they can figure things out 
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for themselves. The most practical 
knowledge they can get is a sound 
understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 


- The basic facts are all there, told in 
words and animated drawings, with a 
clarity and effectiveness that cannot 
be achieved except through this mo- 
tion picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available 
on both 16 mm and 35 mm film. It is 
loaned free to schools or prints can be 
purchased at small cost if you wish to 
add it to your permanent film library. 

Write to School Service, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 cities Offices Everywhere 
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understand the nature of military life. 
No man can give his best who is bewild- 
ered and anxious, or buoyed up by false 
hopes that are doomed to crash. The 16- 
and 17-year-old boy must know, there- 
fore, the step-by step procedures at the 
Induction Station, the Reception Center, 
the Replacement Training Center and 
other steps on his way to becoming a 
trained fighting man. He must know in 
advance something of the organization of 
the Army, how it fights, and how Army 
life differs from and is similar to civilian 
life. 

3. Every prospective inductee must 
be physically fit. The most courageous 
soldier, the most highly trained special- 
ist, is only dead weight to his comrades 
if illness strikes him because he does not 
know how to keep well. The physical 
defects of each 16- and 17-year-old must 
be corrected before his induction, if they 
can be; each boy must be developed to 
the peak of his physical capacities; and 
he must have those insights, attitudes, 
and habits of good health that will enable 
him to fulfill his mission as a soldier. 

4. Every prospective inductee must 


have command of basic language-skills. 


The Army has set the basic literacy re- 
quirement as being equivalent to at least 
fourth grade level, but more than this is 


needed. Communication ‘is an integral . 


part of all military action. Every 16- 
and 17-year-old boy must have func- 
tional reading, listening, speaking and 
oral skills so that he can communicate 
with exactness, clarity and dispatch. 

5. Every prospective inductee must 
have command of basic computation 
skills. These are necessary for the per- 
formance of the duties of every soldier. 
Most 16- and 17-year-olds will need for 
their Army duties, not higher mathe- 
matics, but a good control of simple 
arithmetic abilities. 
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6. The Army needs competent, effi- 
cient specialists. Nine out of ten men in- 
ducted are trained for specialized tasks; 
the men engaged in actual combat as well 
as those who support the fighting soldiers 
must be qualified. This means that every 
16- or 17-year-old must have either an 
occupational skill or a manipulative 
ability on which the Army can build to 
meet its needs for specialists. 


In addition to giving this background 
to all physically able 16- and 17-year- 
old boys, schools can help in one other 
important way: those boys who score in 
the upper 20% or so of the national 
norms of scholastic aptitude tests are 
likely to be eligible for and needed in 
the college classes of the Army Special- 
ized Training Programs: (it is not possi- 
ble to give exact percentages because the 
number will vary with the military situa- 
tion). The more able students in high 
school will need training over and above 
what has already been indicated to be 
fully prepared for the part they may 
play in Army life. They must have as 
sound and as full a background in 
mathematics, sciences, English, history, 
and languages as the high school can 
provide. Of course, all students who 
have good intelligence and other leader- 
ship qualities will have an opportunity 
to compete for assignment to Officer 
Candidate Schools. All will also have 
an opportunity to demonstrate their 
qualifications for assignment to Army 
Specialized Training in colleges. These 
opportunities will be available regard- 





FREE D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
MOTION PICTURES LEXINGTON S-4, KENTUCKY 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Class Rings—Announcements 
Caps & Gowns—Diplomas 
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Write for Catalogues 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
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Send for free material on Health and Good 
Grooming for your Programs DENTAL HEALTH for 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


N= BEFORE has America been so conscious of HIGH SCHOOL, HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
the need for physical fitness. Never before has EDUCATION CLASSES 
there been such emphasis on programs which stress 
the importance of dental health and careful groom- 
ao — nation’s well-being ead morale & PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
~ i & ; HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
From primary grades to college classes, thousands H : ; 
A A ealth and Physical Education 
of instructors now realize the need for such educa- Stine Beemnenies 
tional work in building a stronger, healthier Hygiene 
America. Commercial Subjects 
Our free educational material will help you plan Vocational Guidance 
effective programs. If you teach any of the groups | PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
listed (right), send for our free colored wall charts, HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
teaching pamphlets and student material. 


Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 











Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 943, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “%, dst) Schoo! 


“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart : Ol “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
(Special editions—for elementary—for high school) Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Certificates... — Even in Wartime” 


New Large Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth r F 
(For demonstrating proper tooth brushing) Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Teacher's Guide ‘Build a Successful Grooming for the Job wall charts 
Program on Dental Health” (With Grooming Twins Stunt) 


MUSCLES AND EXERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 


“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart “Are you Physically Fit?” 
(Folder with Physical Fitness Finder) 


Name of school or college 
(Where you teach) 


School Street Address 
(Check): Elementary?................ Nf. 0 ne St. PRG? 2. ..20000800501 CONBBOE 5 2.50665.2050053 oo 
Grade Taught....................... . Subject Number of Classes I teach 

Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 
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less of the original assignment in the 
Army. 

What the Army expects from the 
schools can be further indicated by stat- 
ing what it does not expect. It does not 
ask for the mass production of robot pre- 
soldiers; our men must have initiative, 
resourcefulness, thinking powers that 
will operate in unpredictable emergen- 
cies. It does not ask that everyone be 
forced into one technical mold; every 
soldier must be skilled but he can find 
his way of serving his country in any 
one of the Army’s more than 650 occupa- 
tions. It does not ask that programs 


which have no “war sound” be squeezed 
out of the curriculum; the Army makes 
no suggestions about many areas which 
have value for promoting adolescent 
growth simply because these bear no im- 
mediate relation to the one thing the 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 .entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3. 50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF STHONYINS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- - 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
SER’ ’"S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
SRS OC RT ST. 
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Army has the right to be concerned with: 
its own needs. 

To sum up, realism demands that 
every 16- and 17-year-old be given the 
chance to acquire the information, skills, 
and attitudes that will prepare him speci- 
fically for the Army life he will soon 
live. It demands that the most effective 
ways of teaching be used—films, rec- 
ords, work experiences, discussions, 
special short-time courses . . . whatever 
will do the training job best. Realism 
demands that no prospective inductee be 
missed—regardless of his grade level, 
of when he leaves school, of what his 
program would be in normal times, of 
the number of scheduling readjustments | 
which must be made. It demands that f 
schools use every resource that can be 
made available—their libraries, their 
club programs, existing courses modified 
to meet Army needs or practical, down- 
to-earth new courses created just for this 
purpose, community training facilities, 
cooperative arrangements with industry 

. whatever will facilitate the produc- 
tion of alert, responsive, basically edu- 
cated students, prepared quickly to ab- 
sorb and apply the military training in 
the assigned fields. 

On the basis of known facts, the Army 
can now say to the schools, “These are 
our present needs.” In a number of 
pamphlets it has broken these needs 
down into the specifics that will guide ff 
teachers in shaping their programs. The 
next step is for educators to show their 
skill and ingenuity in finding the right 
way of teaching so that education before 
induction contributes to the creation of 
an Army of informed, able men and 
women. 
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Stationers x Engravers «x Jewelers 


Louisville 2, Ky. 





We have need for a good fighting salesman. Must have 
good acquaintance with Kentucky schools and furnish own 


car. Good position for a good man in a good territory. 

















Aeronautics 
SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


Prepared by experts; scientifically accurate; successfully at work 
today preparing thousands of young Americans for the air. $1.32 
(list). 


Pre-Induction 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK 


By Johnson and Newkirk. Two pre-induction texts that follow with 
absolute conformity the Army specifications in skilled training. Line 
drawings of materials, equipment, and step-by-step procedures. Each 


$1.32 (list). 
Represented in Kentucky b 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY nee pr gd 


289 Peachtree Street, N. E. 1829 Nicholasville Road 
Atlanta 3 Lexington 
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Education for the Mountain Culture 


. MAY WELL BE that the dislocations 
incident to war may permit the psy- 
chological pattern of mind that will 
change educational matters along the 
ragged edges, just as in other educational 
areas it has produced the quarter system, 
a new emphasis on technological subjects, 
aviation thinking, and the like. 

1. It is therefore my first thesis that 
virile mountain ‘youths who have poten- 
tialities for making their way about in 
the main currents of American life, 
should receive the kind of education 
which will make them cosmopolitan, fit 
American citizens; we haven’t.any right 
to expect them to return as missionaries 
to their local communities. For society 
in the large will benefit from the initia- 
tive and detachment of rural recruits, 
who will continue to figure prominently 
in giving the stop and go commands at 
the main crossroads of life. 

Moreover the facts of heredity are sub- 
stantially against customary assumptions 
that those who live in isolated areas are 
“scrubs”, as a result of migration of the 
best. Whatever backwardness there is 
may reasonably be assumed to be en- 
vironmental. 

2. But what education shall the less 
than brilliant receive, those whose in- 
capacities require choice of a career 
amidst the familiar, where hazards are 
understood and abilities adequate? It 
is from this group the social service 
people will come, who will undertake 
the responsibilities of bringing the good 
life to the local communities. We might 
just as well face the ugly fact that the 
best grade of intelligent youth isn’t going 
to be enthusiastic nor ambitious about a 
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By R. L. Hoke 


Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Ky. 


career in which his most challenging col- 
lege subjects are rural economics and 
sociology, household and agricultural 
science. 

3. Then there is the inter-related 
problem of the bottom fringe, communi- 
ties of economically and socially stricken 
people, castaways who are past the stage 
of self help. Or is this an educational 
problem? An encouraging indication is 
that school people believe it is. 

Those who believe these stricken peo- 
ple can muster enough initiative of their 
own, with maybe a little outside coaching, 
to solve their problem need reminding 
that we don’t expect the corresponding 
slum-tenement people to solve their own 
problem. An agency of society furnishes 
them with modern residences and an 
adjacent industry by means of which to 
solve the economic question. 

Adapting this idea, and taking into 
consideration that mountain peoples 
background of experience is agrarian 
rather than industrial or commercial, 
would mean that social agencies respon- 
sible for the well being of society might 
establish these people on fertile, tillable 
land, build them houses on a rental basis, 
and furnish machinery and direction for 
their employment in agriculture. 

Modern agriculture is significantly 
different from individual farming, where 
a man is his own boss and designer. 
There is as much difference between in- 
dividual farming and agricultural engi- 
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DAILY DRILTS i. 


[Wo vsxovrce WORKBOOKS 
For Grades 3 Through 6 
EMMETT A. BETTS 
Authors: HARRY A. GREENE 
MABEL-LOUISE AREY 
This New Series= 


@ is usable with any series of language texts. 


@ provides an abundance of well-organized practice 
and drill material in each skill. 


@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 
in each book. 


@ reduces amount of teacher supervision to a 
minimum. 


ROW, PETERSON 


NEW YORK CITY «+ EVANSTON, 


& 


ILLINOIS - 


Lan quage Skills 
Daity oeitis 
in Language Skills 


EuMerr , SEtrs 
MARRY & Greene 


SRADE THnee 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 





Representative 


H. LEE SMITH 
2546 Woodburne Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 








school year. 


Fall Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 





Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


The children of Kentucky have first claim on the services of this 
college. Eastern will continue to meet that responsibility by giving 
priority to the selection and training of able teachers. 

Staff members of the college will devote a part of their time to 
off-campus conferences and supervisory work during the coming 


Choice rooms in the residence halls are available for the fall 
quarter. Necessary expenses have been kept low. Some may earn 
a part of their expenses by working for the college. 


September 23 - December 16 


January 4- March 18 
March 20- June 2 


Write for catalog. 
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neering as there is between fireside in- 
dustries and the modern factory system. 
Agriculture as we are coming to know it 
is of course directed by management en- 
gineers—trained in biology, bacteriol- 
ogy, chemistry—and the land area and 
personnel involved in a unit of opera- 
tion dwarfs the individually operated 
farm. The masses of workers in agri- 
culture, as in industry, will have to ac- 
commodate themselves to superimposed 
management, including trends to special- 
ization within their area of life. This 
will be their contribution to the good life 
for all. 

4. But when will the outlook be re- 
alized? The traditional outlook of 


“every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost,” in spite of its corrol- 
lary “personal worth and individual ini- 
tiative,” to say the least has not been 
very successful. Now we are in process 
of broadening our conception to include 
social responsibility. But any tangible 
achievement in inculcating the trait must 
await a kind of education we haven’t yet 
learned how to administer. Not until 
education produces people who possess 
the ability to act under the motive of 
recognized social obligation will we 
achieve a social organization capable of 
dealing effectively with recurring men- 
aces to minor groups, such as the moun- 
tain people now face 





War's Challenge to Economics 


W E ARE offering a new course in Eco- 
nomics for seniors in our school. 
This course should be helpful—but 
how? , 
The supreme national-effort in which 
we are now engaged challenges everyone 
in the nation to seek out. his task, and 
then to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
In that effort, we in the schools have a 
unique and vital role to play. Especially 
is this true of social studies teachers. 
We teachers of Economics find our- 
selves in a certain sense, well-equipped 
to meet the challenge of war. For us, 
war constitutes the second great challenge 
within one decade. Already the depres- 
sion has caused us to question much of 
the classical economics in which we have 
been trained. Imperfect competition, 
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By Rutu ADAMS 


Paintsville High School, 
Paintsville, Ky. 


monopoly, mass unemployment, mass in- 
security, deficit financing, the breakdown 
of international economics cooperation, 
the development of new economics 
thought—these and other phenomena 
have had their effect upon our course of 
study. We need—revision, experimen- 
tation, evaluation, more coming from the 
student guided by the teacher. Now we 
are confronted by a new situation, creat- 
ed by the war, which requires us to scrap 
much or most of our depression ap- 
proach. Surpluses overnight become 
scarcities. Mass unemployment is meta- 
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Murray offers you Education and Basic Training 


For: With Degrees: 

Victory Bachelor of Arts 

Peace Bachelor of Science 

World Understanding Bachelor of Science in Home 
Citizenship Economics 

The Air Age Bachelor of Music Education 
Scientific Pursuits Bachelor of Music 

Sound Health Bachelor of Science in 


Teaching Agriculture 
Better Living Master of Arts in Education 


FALL QUARTER — SEPTEMBER 27 TO DECEMBER 18, 1943 








Calendar 1943-44 First District Education Association will 


oll eee a = hold its Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting on the 
inter Quarter — Jan. 3-Marc : 
Spring Quarter — March 20-June 2 campus, Friday, October 8. 

















MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


For further information write 
James H. Ricumonp, President 








Announcing 


Essentials of Communication aakUiieiinn 


DR. JOHN E. BREWTON 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


LOIS McMULLAN 
Teacher of English 
Laboratory School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


MYRIAM PAGE 
Teacher of English 
Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio 


This is a complete course in the mechanics of high school 
English. Each book of the series is made up of some ten units, 
each dealing with one of the broader phases of the subject. 
These units are so constituted that they may be used in any 
order that the teacher may desire, and while the organization 
and material of these books offer a complete and basic course 
for instruction in the mechanics of English, the material may 
also be used most successfully to supplement another series of 
basic texts. There are four books in the series, one to be used 
in each year of high school. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
These books combined with ESSENTIALS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. of EVERYDAY ENGLISH provide a con- 
tinuous program of English for Grades 2 to 12. 
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morphosed into growing labor shortage. 
Faced as we are by this new situation, 
the multiplicity of problems connected 
with the war and post-war period, and 
the need for revising our teaching in 
order to deal with the new teaching situ- 
ation created by it. We do have this 
initial advantage of experience as against 
our colleagues in other fields. This ex- 
perience should now stand us in good 
stead. It should provide the last ounce 
of impetus needed to sever the last ties 
which link us still to the pre-depression 
course of study. From it we may derive 
confidence that we are competent to 
handle the task in hand. 


How can we revise our course of study 
to meet the challenge thrust upon us by 
the war? Before we can answer the 
question, we must reinterpret the objec- 
tives of economics education in the sec- 
ondary school in the light of our prob- 
lems of today. 


What are the objectives of economics 
education in the secondary school? These 
may be broken down into three catego- 
ries: the acquisition of certain knowledge 
and understandings; the development of 
certain abilities and skills; the develop- 
ment of certain interests, habits, and atti- 
tudes. With the last two groups of ob- 
jectives, I do not propose here to deal. 
Abilities and skills such as critical think- 
ing, clarity of self-expression, location of 
information, interpretation of data, in- 
vestigative ability and so forth; interests 
and attitudes such as concern for human 
welfare and improvement, civic interest, 
tolerance, cooperation—such objectives 
of social studies as these are end-prod- 
ucts of how we teach, rather than what 
we teach. They do not press, therefor, 
for immediate consideration in our pres- 
ent problem. It is rather the first group 
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of objectives that we must now concen- 
trate our attention. 


What knowledges and understandings 
are primary among the objectives of eco- 
nomic education? Surely those knowl- 
edges and understandings which equip 
the student for intelligent, thoughtful and 
effective citizenship in the economic 
world in which he is growing to maturity 
and in which he must function. This 
involves an understanding of our eco- 
nomic system: what it is, how it works, 
where it falls down, the areas of needed 
improvement, alternative economics sys- 
tems and their evaluation. It involves 
also a familiarity with, and grasp of, our 
most pressing social and economic prob- 
lems, the steps we are taking to solve 
them, and other steps yet proposed. It 
involves an understanding of the dynam- 
ics of these problems and that these prob- 
lems are but the prelude to other prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 


“Tf learning is doing, then training 
for economic citizenship becomes train- 
ing in economic citizenship.” We must 
concentrate our efforts upon those eco- 
nomic problems which must be faced, 
and which are being faced, by “a nation 
at war, in a world at war.” Effective 
citizenship tomorrow requires that stu- 
dents grapple now with the vital prob- 
lems that confront the entire community. 
America today must face and solve these 
basic economic problems. America must 
today at least begin to consider the chief 
problems she will have to face and solve 
tomorrow. 


I would therefore suggest that these 
problems be made the core of our eco- 
nomics course of study now and for 
the duration. A series of problem units 
for the economics course today, then, 
would look something like this: 
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I. What are we fighting for? 


II. How can we speed up the war 


effort? 

III. How (and to what extent) can we 
protect living standards during the war? 
IV. How shall we pay for the war? 

V. How can we avert a post-war col- 
lapse? 

VI. How can we create after the war 
an abundant life for all? 

VII. How can we cooperate with the 
nations of the world to ensure a lasting 
peace? 

These are America’s outstanding eco- 
nomic problems today. These are the 
problems with which we in our economics 
teaching, must concern ourselves, if we 
are to achieve those goals of education 
explicit in the democratic philosophy. 

“The supreme national effort in which 
we are engaged challenges everyone in 
the nation to seek out his task, and then 
put his shoulder to the wheel.” The 
wheel is waiting. Are our shoulders 
ready? 











Can't GO To College? 


Let it come to you and your 
neighbors while you work. All col- 
lege and high school courses. Finest 
sympathetic, individual teaching 
makes your study fascinating and 
gives fullest life value to your 
degree. 

Full year subject, $35, texts 
loaned. Labs., $50, with supplies. 
Your work determines grade and 
hours earned. Grow now! 


THE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 
The Correspondence College 
1120 Second Ave., Joliet, Hlinois 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 







New American All-Wood 
Folding and Assembly Chairs 
and Universal Tables 


Ipear for your classrooms, libraries, study and 
assembly halls and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in collaboration with 
government engineers. 


The No. 674 Chair has been adopted as a stand- 
ard by government purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, comfortable and attrac- 
tive. It is an appropriate and practical chair for 
use with the handsome and thoroughly modern 
and versatile Universal Tables, which are available 
in four top sizes and five heights. Universal Tables 
add dignity and beauty to any furniture group. 


All are reasonably priced in relation to quality 

and many superior features. 
* * * 

All chair backs and seats formed 5-ply resin- 
bonded hardwood, with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hardwood. No. 613 
furnished singly, or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construction, hardwood 
framing and standards of surplus strength. All units 
stained walnut and durably finished. Metal parts 
processed to resist rust, finished in baked enamel. 


=dneucan Sealing Company 


VORLDS LEADER EN PUBLIC SEATING 





Accredited American Seating Company 
distributors in every trade area to serve you. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp Disraict: 
President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 


Ky. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tarrp District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, 
ville, Ky. 
Secretery—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Scotts- 


Fourrs Distaict : 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Green- 


DepaRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss 


DePaRTMENT oF Seconpary EpucaTion: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, 
Ky. 
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Firts District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 

Mippte CumMBERLAND District: 

President—Corbin Acton, Somerset, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Uprer CumBertanp District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centra District: 
President—E, E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 


Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 


Ky. 
Nortsern District: 
President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R. R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 


dence, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon,’ Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky, 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens. Jr., 


Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 


Ky. 


SCHOOL 


DerarTMENT oF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTionAL EpucaTIoN : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued) 


Agricultural Education: 
President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—-H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
paieaa High School, Shelbyville, 
y. 


Kentucky OrnitHotocicat Soctety : Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Geocrapny TEAcH- 
ERS: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Sociery: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Heart anp Puysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


J. W. Brooker, Frankfort.....June 30, 1943 
Dr. Raymond McLain, Tran- 

sylvania College, 

MIDAS sacs ccesccncsceascicavcor June 30, 1945 


Mrs, James G. Sheehan, 
MID. winssechiienecinnetipoeaenpnnsnnid June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville............ June 30, 1944 
Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris............ June 30, 1943 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington.....June 30, 1944 


September, 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L. A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


K ky A iation of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 








Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group ConrerENcE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Schoo. Boarp MemsBers ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky Association oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
Uiversity of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Ted Sanford, 
RT EET June 30, 1945 


James H. Richmond, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


ComMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
TO TUNNORIN acicssescasiesisscoscsisd July 1, 1944 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield....... July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville  ............se-cecseee July 1, 1945 


James H. Richmond (ex-officio) Murray 








Boarp or Trustees oF TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM: 


Nineteen Forty-three 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E, J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President 
Secretary 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


y- 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


No report. 


Ky. 

Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 

President 


Secretary i No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of CHurcH Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SeconpaRy ScHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Sprctan Epuca- 
tion: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TI0N: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


InpustrraL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 











LOSER GEOR sccnsenccscressecsepinsionsin July 1, 1946 
W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Rich July 1, 1944 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan......July 1, 1947 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1944 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville .................July 1, 1945 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - SEPTEMBER, 1943 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
the State Association for 1943-44 have been received for the following ° 
counties and independent districts at time of going to press with the 
September Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Marshall Benton Kuttawa Paducah Mayfield 


Fulton Princeton 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess Clay Dawson Springs Owensboro Stearns 
Crofton Madisonville Providence 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts . 
Barren Monroe Bowling Green Central City 


Edmonson Warren Cave City Russellville 
Metcalfe 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts ‘ 
Green Bardstown Cloverport West Point 


Hart Campbellsville Leitchfield 
Larue 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts ’ 
Jefferson Anchorage Hikes School, Buechel Shelbyville 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Grant Bellevue Ft. Thomas 
Kenton Erlanger-Elsmere Williamstown 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Clinton Pulaski Middleburg Science Hill 
Casey McCreary Monticello Stearns 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Corbin 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties i Independent Districts 
Perry Jenkins 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Carter Morgan Catlettsburg Raceland Vanceburg 
Mason Pike Grayson South Portsmouth 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Cynthiana Nicholasville 
Jessamine Danville Paris 
Robertson Mt. Sterling Ravenna 





K. E. A. Honor Roll -- Sept. 1943 Independent Districts 
LEXINGTON W. T. Rowland 





Counties Superintendent 
Casey W. M. Watkins N. E. A. Honor Roll 

CLINTON R. C. Reneau 

Morcan Ova O. Haney LexincToN W. T. Rowland 
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|  CIVILIZATION’S GREATEST 
SB) HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


; | mm LIES IN THE SCHOOL 
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: America in a world at war.is depending 
ms : / . on its teachers to develop boys and 
. é girls into better wartime Americans ; 
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elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately HOME 
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Meaningless to the layman, perhaps, but words of vital 
meaning to our gunners on innumerable fronts—words spell- 


ing the difference between a hit and triumph, and a miss 
and defeat. The use of azimuths for the calculation of dis- 
tance, direction, and other data necessary to our victory, is 
learned in courses in Mathematics, now being taught at the 
‘University of Kentucky to more than a thousand enlisted 
men in the Army Specialized Training Program. 


Thus, in time of war, does a university take an indispensable 
place in our all-out effort for Victory. 


The University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 
“Important in peace — vital in war”. 


Fall Quarter starts September 27 
Winter Quarter starts January 4 


Note: This is the first in a series of statements 
depicting Kentucky’s state university in World War II. 




















